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STARTING in January 1959 a series of articles will be published 
in each issue on the principal mystical and ascetical writers in the 
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TWO POEMS 
EDITH — 


TO JEAN LE ROY 


I 


The Outcasts 


(“And wi’ Oblivion’s kiss 
Ye win.” 


Sydney Goodsir Smith). 


tb is the Night moment when the Damned, 
Rejected by pools that slake the thirst of beasts of prey, 
Creep in the rags of their hearts to Judas. This, 

The moment of the year 

When comes a drop of mercy to those lips 

That kissed but to ti 

“O brother, pity me! 

One drop—only one drop!’ No answer came. 
They crept away 

To their hell that is the Dead Sea shore. Their bliss, 
Their love, they knew now was a Pillar of Salt, 
From whom they had hoped to win Oblivion’s kiss. 


Il 
The War Orphans 


(Written after seeing a photograph of destitute Korean children, 
asleep in the snow.) 


THE sNow is the blood of these poor Dead . . . they have no 
other— 

These children, old in the dog’s scale of years, too old 

For the hopeless breast—ghosts for whom there is none to care, 
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Grown fleshless as the skeleton 
Of Adam, they have known 
More aeons of the cold than he endured 
In the first grave of the world. They have, for bed, 
The paving stones, the spider spins their blankets, and their bread 
Is the shred and crumb of dead Chance. In this epoch of the cold, 
In which new worlds are formed, new glaciations 
To overcast the world that was the heart, 
There is only that architecture of the winter, the huge plan 
Of the lasting skeleton, built from the hunger of Man, 
Constructed for hunger—piteous in its griefs, its humiliation 
Of outworn flesh, the Ape-cerement, O the foolish tattered 
clothing, 
Rags stained with the filth of humanity, stink of its toiling, 
But never the smell of the heart, with its warmth, its fevers, 
Rapacity and grandeur . . . For the cold is Zero 
In infinite intensity, brother to democratic 
Death, our one equality, who holds 
Alike the maelstrom of the blood, the world’s incendiarism, 
The summer redness and the hope of the rose, 
The beast, and Man’s superiority o’er the beast 
That is but this: 
Man bites with his smile, and poisons with his kiss. 
When, in each dawn, 
The light on my brow is changed to the mark of Cain, 
And my blood cries “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Seeing these ghosts 
Of Man’s forgetfulness of Man, I feel again 
The pitiless but healing rain—who thought I only 
Had the lonely Lethe flood for tears. 








BERNARDINO DE LAREDO’ 


By 
KATHLEEN POND 


and St. John of the Cross in the field of mystical writing 

in Spain was Bernardino de Laredo,? who belonged to the 
Franciscan school of spiritual writers of which St. Peter of 
Alcantara and Osuna are the best-known examples in the 
Peninsula. Himself influenced by the Victorines and later by 
Hugh of Balma, the Carthusian, and Harphius, Laredo’s own 
influence through his writings extended to St. Teresa, Jerénimo 
Gracién and Tomiés de Jestis among the Carmelites, Juan de los 
Angeles, like himself a Franciscan, Juan Falconi, the Merce- 
darian, and possibly to the Augustinian, Alonso de Orozco. The 
evidence for his influence on St. John of the Cross is inconclusive. 
Not very much is known about Laredo’s life. Born of a dis- 
tinguished family in Seville in 1482, he became a page in the 
service of a Portuguese nobleman, the Conde de Gelves, but as 
early as the age of twelve felt an attraction for the Franciscan 
Order. The major-domo of the Gelves’ household dissuaded him 
from trying to enter the Capuchin province of Los Angeles in 
southern Spain and he then devoted himself to study. He fol- 
lowed first an Arts course and then studied medicine. Some 
authorities have assumed that this took place in the university 
of Seville, but there is no positive evidence to show that this 
was so. Laredo seems, indeed, to have been largely self-taught. 
He developed an enthusiasm for the study of theology and Holy 
Scripture and his writings show a knowledge of ecclesiastical 
Latin. Throughout his studies Laredo was assiduous in the 
practice of virtue and when one of his companions, a doctor 
in Laws, took the religious habit and became a Franciscan lay- 
brother, Bernardino’s original vocation returned to him with such 


t This is the first of a series of studies of mystical writers which will appear 
in the course of this year and next.—Ep. 

2 It is possible that the surname, de Laredo, is an indication that the family 
originally came from the small fishing port of that name in the province of 
Santander. 


\ N OUTSTANDING FIGURE among the precursors of St. Teresa 
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intensity that he instantly sought and obtained admission to the 
Convento de San Francisco del Monte, a house of Franciscans of 
Regular Observance, in the humble capacity of lay-brother. His 
life there was exemplary and his vocation a genuine one. His 
austerity was such that on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
he took nothing but bread and water, while on the other days 
he ate the friars’ leavings but in such small quantity that his 
continued existence seemed a miracle. He was appointed chief 
infirmarian in the Province and effeqyed some remarkable cures. 
King John II of Portugal asked for Laredo to attend him and he 
restored the king, who was dangerously ill, to health. Authorities 
differ as to the date of Laredo’s death, Aran de Varflora giving 
it as 1540 and Olmedilla as five years later. 

Laredo left a number of writings—two treatises on medicine, 
written in Spanish despite their Latin names,! the work for 
which he is best known—the Subida del Monte Sion, which for 
convenience will be referred to in this article as the Ascent, the 
Josefina,—a short treatise on devotion to St. Joseph,? usually 
printed with the Ascent, and some twelve or fourteen letters also 
usually so printed. His Reglas de Oracién y Meditacion may be 
identified with the Ascent. It is not possible within the scope of 
one article to deal adequately with all these writings and I shall 
therefore confine my study to Laredo’s treatise on contempla- 
tion, the Ascent. 

Of recent years this work has attracted some notice, both 
from the late Professor Allison Peers who translated the third 
part of it and who also discusses Laredo in his Studies of the 
Spanish Mystics, and from the Spanish Franciscan scholar Fidéle 
de Ros (who wrote in French), to whose masterly analysis of the 
book this article is indebted.3 In Spain, too, it formed the subject 
of a study by P. Criségono de Jestis Sacramentado, O.C.D., 
known for his well-documented life of St. John of the Cross. 

The book was first published in 1535, a second edition, in 
which Laredo’s teaching had undergone a considerable change, 
appearing in 1538. Professor Allison Peers translated the third 
part of the book (using the 1538 edition), on contemplation 


t Metaphora Medicinae and Modus faciendi: seu ordine medicandi. 

2 It seems that it was from this work that St. Teresa took her idea that St. 
Joseph was not old at the time of his betrothal to Mary, but a youngish man of 
about forty—cf. Autobiography. 

3 Fidéle de Ros, O.F.M. Cap., Le Frére Bernardin de Laredo, Paris 1948. 
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proper, in 1952," but appeared to be of the opinion, one cannot 
but think mistakenly, that the Ascent did not merit translation as 
a whole. A glance at the table of contents, however, shows that 
the work set for the Christian soul to achieve, described in some 
detail in books I and II, is the indispensable preparation for the 
contemplation which forms the subject of book III. The work 
should be read in its entirety, though admittedly its lack of 
ordered arrangement and its repetitions make it difficult for a 
modern reader. Its homely and conversational style, however, is 
pleasing, as are the picturesque images and comparisons, though 
on occasion the latter can be tedious. 

In his introduction to the Ascent of Mount Sion, Laredo explains 
that book I is to deal with the crushing of self which he calls 
“annihilation,” book II with meditation on Christ’s Passion and 
Resurrection, and book III with contemplation proper. He 
stresses the absolute necessity of perseverance and discusses the 
difficulty of giving clear expression to the things of the spirit. A 
somewhat arbitrary division and sub-division into weeks and 
days of the week is inserted only for convenience and each 
reader must take as little or as much at a time as his soul needs. 

To the process of “annihilation,” he assigns three “weeks” or 
stages, the first to be spent in answering the questions: 


Who am I? 

Where do I come from? 
Which way did I come? 
Where am I? 

Where am I going? 

What do I carry with me? 


The questions are assigned one to each day of the week, Sunday, 
however, being devoted to quiet repose. The second stage or 
““week”’ of this first division deals with virtues and vices, and the 
third with bodily penance. 

The answers to the questions are intended to ground the soul 
in the virtue of humility. Laredo insists that the cross is the door 
that leads to contemplation and that self-knowledge and humility 
are indispensable conditions. Contemplative prayer, he says, is 
for all, not only for friars but for layfolk and married people, if 
they will only dig deep the foundations of humility and follow 

t E. Allison Peers, The Ascent of Mount Sion, London 1952. 
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Christ. It is a mistake to aim too high at first. We should learn to 
recognise God in His creatures, studying the habits of the ant, or 
even such an ordinary thing as a brick, made up of mud and 
water—as man is." 

For the second “week,” Laredo uses to introduce his teaching 
a complicated and unusual comparison, that of a horseman and 
his mount. The rider needs a brake, a pair of reins and a saddle, 
preferably of leather, and a housing—also in leather. Two 
stirrup-leathers, two stirrups and two spurs are likewise neces- 
sary. The brake, we learn, is for the tongue, the two reins 
signify the love of God and love of our neighbour, both fed at 
the fire of uncreated Charity. The saddle is persistent prayer and 
the housing the guard of our outward senses, the leather of 
which both saddle and housing are made representing the soul’s 
interior recollection. The two stirrup-leathers represent obedi- 
ence and charity and the stirrups patience and humility. The 
spurs are reverential fear and filial love. It will be observed that 
there is some confusion in this comparison, since charity is 
represented both by the reins and by one of the stirrup-leathers. 

Laredo is particularly insistent on the guard of the tongue. 
The rules he gives are, never to say a word that is not true, or 
pure, never to speak of anyone except to say something good of 
them, to refrain completely from idle words and never to speak 
without profit. One should know what to say and when to say 
it. He further enjoins upon those who would attain to contem- 
plation the guard, not only of the tongue, but of the whole man. 
To achieve this, one must cut off occupations not required by 
obedience or the duties of one’s state of life, as also contacts with 
others where this can be done without lack of charity. Keeping 
one’s nothingness in mind, one will seek out solitary places. One 
must have singleness of purpose, keep one’s conscience free from 
sin and one’s soul detached. The mind should be “captive in the 
chains of faith,” set on the following of Christ, and the will 
determined never to be content with anything that is not God. 
Self-knowledge and the struggle to crush self are necessary, as is 
austerity in the following of Christ. In prayer the spirit must be 
raised to God with careful attention and we should not seek too 
comfortable a posture—or flit from one subject to another. 








t “Mud are ye both and thou art the viler of the two, for the viler is thy cor- 
ruption”—Peers: The Ascent of Mount Sion, p. 19. 
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As to bodily mortification, Laredo is insistent on the impor- 
tance of fasting and vigils. He himself seems to have been a man 
of robust health, well able to undertake such austerities. In the 
refectory, he says, one should be content with bread and water, 
herb broth, a few vegetables and occasional fruit. Particularly, as 
far as strength allows, should one abstain from both meat and 
wine. Yet to avoid harmful exaggeration one should pray before 
undertaking such practices, and consult one’s superiors. One 
must also beware of the temptation of vanity and see that one 
has a right intention. As a physician Laredo would, of course, 
realise the need for discretion. 

If these things be observed, we may begin to mount the 
lowest rung of the ladder of contemplation. For this a two-fold 
movement is required of us—the entering our own hearts in 
quiet recollection and the rising above our hearts, seeking from 
our prayer only the glory of God. We must seek to know God 
to revere Him, and self in order to despise it. Just as when we 
touch the honeycomb with the tips of the fingers, they become 
coated with sweet honey, so with the fingers of desire we taste 
Christ’s sweetness, Laredo tells us. The cross is the door by which, 
we enter into love and we shall fulfil Christ’s command to pray 
always if our will is set unswervingly on Him. 

In book II, the first twelve chapters treat of the Incarnation 
and Nativity of the Word, chapters 13-32 of the Passion and 
chapters 33-53 of Clrist’s resurrection and glory. Laredo thus 
sees Incarnation, Passion and Resurrection as one essential 
moment on the work of man’s redemption. He describes the 
eternal birth of the Word and shows that the three divine Per- 
sons co-operated in the formation of Christ’s humanity at the 
moment of the hypostatic union. 

Bernardino’s comparisons are certainly original for he now 
introduces an elaborate metaphor in which he represents the 
cosmos as a metallurgical workshop, with God as the chief 
craftsman and engineer. The planets are secondary agents and 
the four elements are four contractors entrusted with the smelting 
of the less valuable vessels, namely the plants and animals created 
for man’s service. God reserves to Himself the most delicate 
work, namely, the creation of the human soul made in His own 
image and likeness. 

These chapters close with a sermon for Christmas eve and a 
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long meditation on the feast, in which Laredo insists that our 
affection for the Mother and the new-born Babe must not be 
too natural; rather, by faith we must fix our attention on Mary’s 
virtues and always remember that the Child in her arms is divine. 

When he comes to write of meditation on the Passion of 
Christ (chapters 13-32), Laredo suggests a somewhat novel 
method for contemplating Christ’s sufferings, though its origi- 
nator was not Laredo himself but Francisco de Osuna, author of 
the Abecedario.* It is no longer necessary oc desirable to visit the 
Holy Places in imagination, he says; all takes place within one’s 
own heart. In the scourging of Christ, for instance, it is our heart 
that is the column, on Calvary, our heart that is the stony ground 
in which the cross is fixed. This recollected consideration of 
Christ’s humanity, it is suggested, will serve as a preparation for 
pure contemplation. 

Laredo returns at this point to the conditions for prayer he 
laid down in the introduction, chiefly the consideration of our 
own wretchedness. To know this wretchedness we must seek 
the truth about ourselves from outside. Pure contemplation of 
the divinity is internal and comes about by a receptive act of the 
will. The consideration of Christ’s humanity shares in both 
processes—we take the letter of the Gospel thus approaching it 
from the outside, and then engrave it in our hearts. The usual 
division into reading, prayer, meditation and contemplation 
follows, with a note added on the pure and simple prayer which 
attains to incorporeal objects. 

Here follows a series of scenes on which to meditate. A medical 
explanation, in accord with the scientific knowledge of the time, 
is given for Christ’s sweat of blood in His agony. There is a long 
allegory of Joseph as the type of Christ our Redeemer and three 
chapters on the anguish of Mary. The best way of honouring the 
cross, Laredo says, is to fast on bread and water and to imitate 
the spirit of penance of Christ and St. Francis. The style of this 
part of the book is unduly elaborate, with many apostrophes and 
rhetorical questions. 

The remainder of book II is concerned with the triumph and 
glory of Christ. Laredo presents us with a series of comparisons 
—some of them curious—the dejection of Mary is contrasted 


t An English translation of part of the Abecedario, the Third Spiritual Alphabet, 
was made by a Benedictine of Stanbrook in 1931. 
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with the joy of St. Joseph, the compassion of St. John the Evan- 
gelist with the glory of the Baptist, and so on. Thus we shall have 
joy and resplendent light in the upper part of our soul, sadness 
and darkness in the lower. Then follow subtle allegories and 
mystical interpretations, particularly in regard to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, with its image of Christ as the paschal candle from 
which all other candles take their light, the description of which 
fills the last six chapters of this book. 

In the 1538 edition a chapter on charity is here inserted. It is 
apparently misplaced and would seem to belong to book III, 
ch. 38, where it will be found in the earlier edition. 

Book III of the Ascent presents a problem. In the first edition of 
the work, which appeared in 1535, the stress is on the intellectual 
nature of contemplation and Laredo’s teaching follows closely 
that of Richard of St. Victor. Three years later, in the 1538 
edition, he has changed his point of view. The part played by the 
mind in the act of contemplation now falls into the background and 
all the emphasis is placed on the affective prayer of aspirations. 

We must first examine the contents of this third book. After 
the labours of the first two books, Laredo says, the third brings 
quiet and joy of spirit, though penance and meditation on 
Christ’s sufferings must still continue. The first eleven chapters 
are introductory, the body of Bernardino’s teaching occupies 
chapters 12-32; in the following chapter the conclusion is stated 
and four appendices and the letters bring the book to a close. 

In the introduction, Laredo asks why there are so few con- 
templatives, and finds the great obstacle to be the instinct of 
“possession.” He further considers that too many persons seek 
consolation or personal profit in prayer. In this life meditation on 
the mysteries of our Saviour is always necessary, even though to 
some extent it may prove an obstacle to the quietude of the will 
which seeks only God in His divinity. Let the soul, then, tend 
towards the Godhead by fervent desires, but the body take up 
the cross in honour of Christ’s humanity. Thus while the Passion 
is always present with us through the body’s participation in it, 
the soul is free to contemplate the Godhead. 

Again basing himself on Richard of St. Victor and in parti- 
cular on the Benjamin Minor, Laredo says: 


1. The understanding seeks truth in order to know causes and 
effects. 
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2. The mind fixes its attention on the truth acquired. 
3. The quiet will comes with great joy to associate itself with 
the mind. 


In chapters 12-32, Laredo develops more in detail the two ways 
of seeking God, that is, for actives through discerning the divine 
attributes in creatures and for contemplatives in the direct con- 
tact with God through recollection in one’s inmost self. There is 
emphasis on recollection and on the guard of the heart. The 
plan of the book is again repeated and reference made to the 
comparison of the elect to candles in book II. There is some 
reference to the “way of negation” of pseudo-Denys and a 
comparison of the Trinity with fire, the sun and the human soul 
which earned a note of caution from the censors. In chapter 20 
Laredo returns to the theme of going to God through creatures. 
After twenty-six distyches on the effects of divine love and 
further remarks on charity, Laredo finally establishes that there 
are three degrees of contemplation: 


1. To seek God in creatures. 
2. To seek God in the depths of one’s being. 
3. To seek God in himself. 


Laredo seems to have realised that his setting out of book III 
was somewhat illogical and disorderly and for that reason to 
have provided a synthesis in which he sets out the stages in con- 
templation as follows: 


1. The soul recollects herself, occupying the understanding in 
meditation on God’s attributes and the relations of the 
Three Persons of the Trinity. 

2. The soul enters into herself, thrusting aside thought and 
discourse to fix her attention on the memory of God 
alone. 

3. The soul rises above herself and all created things to rest in 
God. 

4. To go further, the soul must move out of herself—the 
stage of ecstasy is then reached. 


The first two stages depend on one’s own initiative, whereas the 
two last are supernatural. 

The additional chapters of book III consist of a censor’s letter 
on the discernment of spirits and similar documents. The four- 
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teen letters appended were for the most part written to religious 
who had asked Laredo’s counsel. Space prevents us from examin- 
ing them in detail. 

The text of 1538 is very different. The influence of Richard of 
St. Victor has now been replaced by that of Hugh of Balma 
(sometimes erroneously referred to by Laredo as Henry of 
Balma), a Carthusian who wrote in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century, Harphius and pseudo-Denys, the method of 
aspirations into which knowledge does not enter is now advo- 
cated for attaining union with God and the terminology of the 
book is different. There are now 31 chapters, divided as follows: 


1. The stages of the spiritual life (ch. 1-6). 
2. A detailed description of union with God (ch. 7-13). 
3. New aspects of the prayer of quiet (ch. 14-31). 


1. Beginners must work at self-knowledge, Laredo says, pro- 
gressives meditate on Christ’s mysteries and rise to God through 
creatures, the perfect directly unite themselves to the divine 
essence. Then, viewing his subject from another angle, he makes 
four divisions of spiritual men: infans, puer, adolescens, juvenis. 
The infantes concentrate on their own wretchedness, the pueri 
imitate Christ, adolescentes rise to God through the visible uni- 
verse, the juvenes are united to God by affections of the will. 
This book is concerned with the two latter categories. 

2. This “hidden wisdom” is a sudden upward surge of the 
soul which rises directly towards God on the wing of affections. 
Perfect contemplation is the union of uncreated love and created 
charity infused by God into our souls. Laredo then refers to the 
way of negation. The mystic way is greatly superior to specula- 
tive knowledge. He again brings up the question of meditation 
on the Sacred Humanity, for which he proposes his own special 
method to which reference has already been made, and says that 
such meditation may never be omitted. 

3. After going to God by the way of negation, souls finally 
achieve a union with Him which for them is as natural as the 
operation of breathing, that is, without effort and almost uninter- 
rupted. For this, perseverance and the incessant practice of ardent 
aspirations are necessary, with confidence in God. 

Chapter 21 shows the influence of Harphius. It speaks of con- 
formity with God’s will, detachment from consolations, from all 
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self-interest, etc. Scholastic meditation moves from creatures to 
the Creator, perfect contemplation, which requires the quieten- 
ing of imagination, memory and understanding, possesses and 
dominates the created, in the love of God. Vocal prayer, however, 
must not be suppressed. Of ourselves, we can only dispose our- 
selves for contemplation, though if generous souls persevere they 
will arrive at the goal. 

The appendices now consist of a treatise on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment inspired by Suso, twenty-four spiritual distyches on charity 
after the manner of Harphius and a review of certain points of 
the prayer of quiet. Instead of the original fourteen letters, 
there are now only twelve. 

What has happened? It would seem that between 1535 and 
1538 Laredo’s attitude underwent a change, under the influence of 
Hugh of Balma and of Harphius with whose works Bernardino 
was previously unacquainted, and is now more in line with the 
spirit of his Order. With considerable courage, he does not 
hesitate to abandon the teaching of Richard of St. Victor whom 
he has hitherto followed in favour of the prayer of aspirations in 
which the mind has little or no part. In both editions the subject 
of book III is acquired and infused contemplation. In 1535 the 
emphasis was on the simple action of the mind gazing on Truth, 
in 1538 it is on a restful adhesion of the will to God. 

The first edition of Laredo’s book also owes something to 
Osuna’s Abecedario, whence he derived the notion of the body 
“meditating” on the Sacred Humanity by devoting itself to 
penance. In the 1538 edition there is little trace of Osuna. The 
theory of aspirations and love without knowledge will be found 
worked out in Hugh the Carthusian’s Mystica Theologia. From 
Harphius (Directorium and Collationes) Laredo takes his teaching 
on disinterested love, which in Harphius himself goes so far as 
hypothetical acceptance of eternal damnation. Laredo’s teaching 
is both more reasonable and more human. The dialogue between 
wisdom and the soul in the 1538 edition is based on Suso.! 

If we abstract from Laredo’s arbitrary divisions into weeks and 
days and if we take into account the fact that his classifications 
are not intended to be watertight compartments, some of the 
difficulty of the Ascent disappears. He makes it clear that the 
spiritual activity which he assigns to one category of souls often 

1 Cf. Suso, Little Book of Eternal Wisdom, London 1953. 
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flows into that assigned to another and that there is not neces- 
sarily or, indeed, usually a consecutive progress from a lower 
stage of contemplation to a higher one. There will rather be 
advance and recession, like the ebb and flow of the tide. 

All Laredo has to say about asceticism and self-discipline is 
good and useful. His scheme (borrowed from Osuna) as to how 
one may meditate on Christ’s humanity without its being a 
barrier to contemplation may not seem completely satisfactory, 
yet it is an attempt to acquire at least a virtual attention to the 
Passion of Christ. The real difficulty in Laredo’s teaching con- 
cerns the nature of the act of contemplation. In 1535 we have 
the rising to God by means of creatures which, so long as the act 
remains discursive, Laredo calls meditation; the dwelling on 
Truth in a single gaze—imperfect contemplation; and the stage 
beyond, ecstasy, of which he admits he has no personal experience. 
He then adopts Richard of St. Victor’s distinction between cogi- 
tatio, meditatio and contemplatio. The latter comes from the mind 
alone and belongs to the highest faculties. When the full light of 
God shines on some truth, the mind remains fixed on it with 
admiration and the will clings to it with joy. 

In 1538, however, we must close the eye of the mind and open 
that of the will (which had some place in contemplation in 
Laredo’s earlier scheme of things) and the ladder of ascent is now 
as follows: 


1. The soul seeks God in the mirror of creatures. 

2. By faith the soul can move from Creator to creatures, 
know them and love them in and for him. 

3. The will rises to God through the understanding which is 
changed unto pure intelligence (Laredo explains that when 
the understanding ceases to reason in one to enjoy the 
truth it is meditating on in peace, it takes the name of 
intelligence—pure intelligence if no created thing enters. 
This is not yet pure and perfect contemplation). 

4. The will rises to quiet contemplation without any inter- 
mediary of thought, etc. It darts suddenly by way of 
burning love to unite itself to the source of love. This act 
is without antecedent or concomitant knowledge.! 


Cf. Bk. Ill, ch. 11 and 15. “Wisdom is a very exalted knowledge of God by 
the mode of not-knowing in the union of the will. . . . This can be understood 
in two ways. At first the soul, enclosed in her quietude, is occupied with nothing 
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It must be made clear that when Laredo speaks of love without 
knowledge, he is referring purely to the mystical — 
of aspirations and maintains that the axiomatic principle that 
knowledge precedes love applies until this stage is reached even 
in supernatural, but imperfect, contemplation. Moreover, 
Laredo does teach in this later edition of his work that in the act 
of quiet contemplation God infuses knowledge into the soul, so 
that even in the act itself there is subsequent though not ante- 
cedent, knowledge. Scholastic teaching, of course, maintains 
that there can be no love without a known object. 

Laredo’s teaching on the gifts of the Holy Spirit is that God 
pours these gifts into the soul in the act of contemplation, parti- 
cularly the gifts of Wisdom, Understanding and Knowledge. 

Perhaps, as has been suggested by P. Fidéle de Ros, it is largely 
a question of terminology. Laredo was not a professional theo- 
logian, and was writing not a scientific treatise, but for the most 
part as a response to those who wanted to know more about 
contemplative prayer for the benefit of their own lives. He 
tried to describe his own experience and to stress the aspects of 
it that seemed to him most important. 

The theory of love without knowledge was not without its 
popularity in Spain, being taken up, among others, by Juan de 
los Angeles in his Triunfor del Amor de Dios and the Lucha Espiri- 
tual, and also by Jerénimo Gracidn, the Carmelite. 

This article is merely an attempt to draw attention to Bernar- 
dino de Laredo and some of the problems presented by his 
Ascent of Mount Sion. It does not seek to offer a solution for 
them—that is a matter for theologians. Space precludes a dis- 
cussion of several interesting points, such as Laredo’s influence on 
St. Teresa and other mystical writers, his teaching on consolations 
and, following pseudo-Denys, on the way of negation. Despite 
certain archaisms in the style and a lack of clarity in its arrange- 
ment, the book repays careful reading and has a freshness and 


sincerity not always to be found in more scientific treatises. 


outside God. Afterwards, in the secret of this wisdom, the soul knows that it is 
united to God by the knot of love; it knows without knowing how it knows. 
It knows that it knows God, but since the one it knows is incomprehen- 
sible, it knows without understanding. Yet its satisfaction is perfect in this 
not-understanding, for it desires nothing else, but to love; moreover, while 
loving, it does not know how it loves. . . .”* (III, ch. 11). 
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THE VOCATION OF 
CORNELIA CONNELLY—II 


By 
JAMES WALSH 


How far you may have been honestly guided in your spiritual career, 
I am not prepared to say—or whether ambition had any share 
in stimulating you—the only thing I remember that sheds any 
light on it was the fact related to me by yourself, that you could 
not help on occasions, rising from prayer, to feel self-satisfaction, 
for which you as often eel yourself. In this simple fact 
there is so much self uppermost that one might easily be suspicious 
that all was not right, and that one required to be watched, or the 
true Spirit might not be the leader. It might be a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. But I suppose or hope you have not disregarded the 
prompting of the true Spirit. 


THE METEORIC “spiritual career” of Pierce Connelly in the 
Catholic Church—his conversion, his vocation to the Priesthood, 
his ordination and his subsequent apostasy—was not only coinci- 
dent in time with the growth and consummation of his wife’s 
vocation as the Foundress of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus, but inextricably linked with it. In an audience with Pope 
Gregory XVI, on 15 March 1844, husband and wife received 
the approval of the Holy See for the perpetual suspension of 
their marriage vows; and on 1 April they signed the deed 
of separation. A week later, Cornelia Connelly entered the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart at Trinita de’ Monti, and on 1 May 
Pierce received minor orders in the chapel of that Convent. 
A year later, on 18 June 1845, Cornelia’s solemn vow of chastity 
was received by the Jesuit Fr. Rosaven, in the name of the 
“Cardinal Vicar of His Holiness”; and within three weeks 
Pierce had been ordained priest. Cornelia left Rome for England, 
where she was to found her Society in April 1846. When she 

t From the draft of a letter written by Ralph Peacock to his brother-in-law, 
Pierce Connelly. The letter appears to have been written shortly after the death 


of Cornelia’s half-brother, John Bowen, which according to a local chronicle, 
occurred about 1848. 
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arrived there in August of the same year, Pierce was ahead of 
her, acting as chaplain to the family of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Cornelia took possession of her first Convent at Derby on 
13 October with three companions; and there, on 16 December, 
she was clothed in the Religious Habit and began the year of 
canonical novitiate. 

Nonetheless Cornelia’s vocation was completely independent 
of her husband’s, even as her conversion was independent. 
A religious vocation, like the vocation to the priesthood, “comes 
from God, as Aaron’s did; nobody can take upon himself such 
a privilege as this.” A religious vocation is authentic only when 
the legitimate religious superior accepts the vows of the candidate 
in the name of the Church. And the vows are the candidate’s 
free and final acceptance of the vocation. Cornelia’s public 
vows made into the hands of Bishop Wiseman on 21 December 
1847, at the end of her year’s novitiate, established her, effectively 
and juridically as the legitimate Superior of the new Society. 
The sacrifices which were an integral part of her acceptance 
in no way obscure the simple issues of her vocation; they merely 
enhance the measure of her holiness. The complications are 
due almost entirely to the activities of her husband, Pierce. 

Very soon after the beginning of her novitiate, he embarked 
on a series of attempts to secure some measure of control over 
the affairs of her Congregation. After he had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Bishop Wiseman, the Convent’s Ecclesiastical 
Superior, by a sudden and unauthorised visit to the Convent 
in March 1847, he began to demand that his wife be permitted 
to make her religious vows immediately; with the object, 
apparently, of having Cornelia and her novices removed from 
the jurisdiction of Wiseman, and placed directly under the Holy 
See. When this manceuvre came to nothing, in October of the 
same year he drew up a formal protest, in which he objected 
to his wife’s taking vows at all, on the grounds that he would 
be held responsible for any debts that her Society contracted. 
He was eventually persuaded to withdraw this protest by the 
Convent Chaplain, Don Samuele Asperti, with whom he had 
been on terms of familiar friendship in Rome. But within a 
few days of the vow ceremony of 21 December 1847, he had 
removed the three children from their respective schools and 
carried them off with him to Rome. There he posed as the Founder 
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of his wife’s Society, presenting what he alleged to be its Rule 
to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda. (The Catholic Church 
in England at that time was under the jurisdiction of Propaganda, 
the Sacred Congregation which administers mission territory.) 
Cornelia had no word either of his interference in the Society’s 
affairs or, it would seem, of the whereabouts of the children, 
until May 1848. When he presented himself at the Convent 
at the beginning of the next month, again unannounced, Cornelia 
refused to see him. During the months that followed, she per- 
sisted in this attitude; she would grant him an interview only 
if he promised to cease interfering in the affairs of her Society, 
and proved his sincerity by sending one of the children to her. 
This he refused to do. Instead, he wrote to Bishop Ullathorne 
on 6 December, threatening that, unless his wife were removed 
from Bishop Wiseman’s jurisdiction, and he were allowed free 
(and proper) access to her, he would take her to Court. It was 
on 25 January 1849 that Cornelia, now at St. Leonards, was 
served with a writ to appear before the Court of Arches, in a case 
brought by her husband for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
About this time Pierce with the children went to reside with Mr. 
Drummond, a Member of Parliament, an Irvingite and a noted 
agitator for the inspection of convents; it was from there that 
he issued his formal repudiation of his priesthood and his faith. 
The mother never saw her eldest son again. The other two 
children were grown up before any further meeting with their 
mother. 

All these events were accidental circumstances to her vocation; 
but they were certainly the test of her fidelity to it. And the 
above account of them would seem to merit for Cornelia the 
words of St. James, which Holy Church applies to the prototypes 
of all canonised saints—the blessed martyrs: “Blessed is he who 


_ endures under trials. When he has proved his worth, he will 


win that crown of life, which God has promised to those who 
love him.” 

For many, however, the picture is not quite so simple as this. 
Doubt is sometimes cast on the genuineness of Cornelia’s vocation, 
because it occasioned the religious perversion of her three children. 
It is further implied that her spiritual advisers were guilty of 
imprudence and lack of appreciation of the natural need of 
young children for their parents, or of naiveté in “being taken in” 
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so easily by Pierce. These doubts, of course, proceed in part 
from hindsight reflections and faulty logic—that since evil was 
occasioned, the original action was somehow wrong. Rather we 
ought to say that if any mistake was made, it was due to the 
natural limitations of human foresight and prudence. 

The decree of separation had suspended in perpetuity the 
mutual rights and duties of husband and wife. It may fairly be 
argued that it left them with their parental rights and duties. 
From the first, there was some difference of opinion concerning 
the interpretation of these latter rights and duties. The letters 
of both husband and wife immediately after the separation 
tell us that permission had been granted for the youngest child, 
a boy of three years old, to stay with his mother until he was 
seven or eight. (The little girl, aged nine, was a boarder at the 
Sacred Heart Convent of Trinita de’ Monti as long as her mother 
resided there.) Further, Pierce was allowed to visit his family 
once a week as long as they were in Rome. How did Cornelia 
accept this arrangement in the context of her vocation? In a 
letter written at this time, she mentions with relief her director’s 
view that Frank should remain with her until he was eight 
years old. “I agree,” she writes, “but I am so afraid of having 
any reserves with God.” And Pierce himself is witness that, as 
far as his own future was concerned, the frequent meetings 
with his wife would not have been approved. He says in a 
letter to Ralph Peacock in March 1951 that “the Jesuit General 
complained that I was with my wife every day and all day.” 
Pierce was never a member of the Society of Jesus. The Father 
had agreed (as would appear from the wording of the decree 
of separation) that Pierce need not enter the Society and make 
his novitiate until after he had been ordained. This was doubt- 
less because the effect of the decree of separation depended, 
on Pierce’s side, on his own solemn vow at Chastity—implicit 
in the priesthood. It could well be that his connection (in intention) 
with the Society of Jesus was terminated by the Father General 
owing to Pierce’s intransigence concerning his contact with 
Cornelia. 

What was certainly not foreseen, at the time of the decree of 
separation, was the ultimate direction of Cornelia’s vocation. 
Even before she had arrived in England, it had been decided 
she must suffer a temporary separation from her children (the 
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little boy was now five years old). So Pierce writes to his brother 
John on 10 August 1846: “Addie cannot stay at the Novitiate 
and must go to a school, the pension of which is forty pounds. 
God I trust will take care of us as he has taken care of us.” In 
addition, Cornelia’s Roman directors seem to have overlooked 
what to us is so obvious—that Catholic Rome was a far different 
place from the England of 1846, where the attitude of the average 
Protestant was much the same as that of Cornelia herself before 
her conversion. (She had read Miss Reed’s Six Months in a 
Convent, and thought that all Catholic priests were instruments 
of the devil.) 

Pierce seems to have taken it for granted that occasional 
visits to his wife would still be in order. The implications of the 
decree of separation apparently did not occur to him: that, 
with the children gone from their mother’s side, there was no 
reason why he should continue his visits, apart from the comfort 
each might find in the other’s company. But both had relinquished 
all rights and duties in this matter. Pierce could only invoke 
charity, and against this were the strong restraints of Wiseman’s 
wishes and religious prudence. It seems probable that Pierce 
had tried to persuade Cornelia to allow him to visit her many 
times between her settling at Derby in October 1846 and his 
first visit there in the company of Dr. Winter, O.P., in March 
1847. He certainly intended to see her as soon as she was settled 
in a convent in England, according to a letter to his brother, 
written August 1846. In his published writings Pierce refuses to 
face the fact that Cornelia’s wishes as well as Wiseman’s authority 
kept him away; and it was always against Wiseman that Pierce 
aed whenever afterwards he spoke of Cornelia as a “prisoner.” 

Pierce’s first move to end this actual separation was an attempt 
to have Cornelia exempted from the canonical novitiate and 
her convent released from the episcopal control of Dr. Wiseman. 
He did not realise how far removed were his wife’s conceptions 
and desires from his own. Though, on paper, Dr. Wiseman 
was anxious not to appear to be making the choice of locale 
for her, the little community could never have settled at Derby 
without his consent. Cornelia was under his protection from 
Rome to Spetchley, her first resting-place in England; and once 
at Spetchley, she was under his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Mother 
Mary Ignatia Bridges, one of her first nuns, says that it was 
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in deference to the advice of Doctor Wiseman that she adopted 
the plan of settling at Derby. And Cornelia herself writes to 
Father (afterwards Cardinal) Newman, regarding the possibilities 
of settling at Derby: “Dr. Wiseman had wished we should go 
and we had requested the command in the spirit of obedience.”! 

Up to this point, no radical flaw in Pierce’s character seems 
to have revealed itself, not even to his wife. She was striving 
at this time to teach herself and each one of her little community 
“to divest herself of that affection which is engendered by the 
ties of flesh and blood and exchanging it for a far higher and 
more spiritual affection loving them only with that love which 
a well regulated Charity inspires, living as one whose being 
is dead to self-will and living only for Jesus Christ her Heavenly 
Spouse.”’2 Pierce was a priest, and by his ordination dedicated 
to imitate what he handled—“imitemini quo tractatis,” as the 
Bishop says in the rite of Ordination—to be alter Christus. She 
could not have dreamt that within two years he would make 
a travesty of his ordination when he wrote to Bishop Ullathorne: 
“I am husband and a Father before I am a priest.” She was to 
write long afterwards, on the occasion of yet another pamphlet 
from Pierce’s pen, that “the whole course he has taken is more 
of an enigma to me than it is to others.” Ralph Peacock’s image 
of “the wolf in sheep’s clothing” seems peculiarly apt. 

It cannot be denied that the action of the Church in granting 
the decree of separation in order to free both husband and 
wife to follow their respective vocations was most unusual; 
particularly in view of the fact that one of the children was so 
young. But when due allowance has been made for the equally 
unusual circumstance of the choice of Cornelia to found a new 
religious society in early Victorian England, the implications 
of imprudence lose much of their substance; and we see that there 
is truth and justice in Cornelia’s summary of the tragedy, in a 
letter to her brother Ralph in 1854. “My dear children were as 
much under my eyes as if I had not left the world, until their 
Father broke his promises and stole them away from me in a 
moment of excitement and unjust anger. May God forgive 
him.” This, to be sure, is over-simplification, and may even be 


* Wiseman must later have come to regard his choice of Derby as incon- 
venient. Less than twenty miles away lay the seat of the Shrewsburys, Alton 
Towers, where Pierce Connelly was living with very little to do. 

2 These words are taken from a MS. entitled First Scheme of Constitutions 1847. 
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coloured slightly by wishful thinking. But the fact is undeniable— 
that the children’s perversion and the deprivation of all communi- 
cation with their mother was wholly the result of their father’s 
broken promises. 

We have already seen that the supreme test of Cornelia’s 
fidelity to her vocation occurred immediately after her vows 
on 21 December 1847—the ceremony which established her, 
effectively and juridically in the Church, as the legitimate 
Superior of the new Society. Recently, the rectitude of Cornelia’s 
behaviour during this period of crisis has been brought into 
question. It has been implied, to the detriment of Mother 
Connelly’s reputation for holiness, that her own rash and mis- 
guided intransigence, or at least her inability to live with 
uncertainty, were contributory causes to her husband’s apostasy. 

Speaking of the events of this year, 1848, Mrs. Wadham says 
that “we have no insight into (Cornelia’s) personal motives 
and feelings.” It is true that no diary has been discovered which 
records her day-to-day thoughts about Pierce and his activities. 
But we are given a clear insight into the motivation of her 
life at this time; it is expressed in the Constitutions which she 
was drafting. There is also her Instruction for the Novice Mistress, 
and her manual for the Novices—written, indeed, in later years, 
but eloquent testimony of her role as Superior and Novice 
Mistress during these months. Above all, we have the vivid 
recollections of Sister Aloisia, Mother Mary Ignatia Bridges 
and Mother Maria Joseph Buckle,? which testify that their 
Superior and Novice Mistress was herself the expression of her 
Rule and Instruction. 

Mrs. Wadham’s criticism centres round a private vow which 
Cornelia made on 21 January 1848, immediately after Pierce 
had abducted the children. It is worded as follows: 


t In this article, as in a previous one (cf. THE Montu, November, 1958), 
the criticism levelled at The Case of Cornelia Connelly, by Mrs. Wadham (Collins, 
1955), is made entirely from the standpoint of Mother Connelly’s Cause for 
Beatification. If, in my anxiety to defend the fama sanctitatis of the Servant of 
God, I have appeared to question the book’s substantial merits in other directions, 
this is due to the imperfection of my own writing. 

2 Mother Maria Joseph Buckle entered the Society of the Holy Child at Derby 
early in 1848. She was the first biographer of Mother Connelly, beginning work 
on her lengthy MS.—it has never been published—in 1879, the year of Mother 
Connelly’s death. This sister has left it on record that, in all the years of their 
association, she never saw Mother Connelly commit a single deliberate fault. 
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In union with my crucified Lord & by His most precious blood, 
in Adoration, Satisfaction, thanksgiving & petition I, Cornelia, 
vow to have no future intercourse with my children & their 
Father beyond what is for the Greater Glory of God & is His 
manifest will, known through my director & in case of doubt 
on his part, through my extraordinary." 


The vow has been described as “in spirit curious,” ““bewilder- 
ing,” “an idiom peculiarly macabre”; it is said that “the motive 
behind the vow is obvious—to urge upon herself the irrevoca- 
bility of her choice in agonised and wavering circumstances in 
much the same way as Florence Nightingale was vowing, only 
two years before. . . .” Over and above this, Mrs. Wadham 
questions Cornelia’s right to make such a vow: 


Florence Nightingale was choosing between two modes of 
life. Cornelia was already wedded to both by strong ties of choice 
and responsibility. It was not really open to her to abandon one 
completely for the other. In absenting herself from the necessity 
to think out and decide upon each event as it occurred in this one 
final act of revocation, she was not in fact absenting herself from 
the responsibility. 

It must first be emphasised that there is no parity at all between 
Cornelia’s vow and Florence Nightingale’s. “Vow,” in the 
terminology of the Church, does not mean an exclusively 
personal agreement between the individual and God (such as 
was Florence Nightingale’s). The Church recognises the distinc- 
tion between “public” and “private” vows; and every vow 
which binds the conscience of a Catholic must fall into one 
of these two categories. A public vow is one made in a religious 
Order before the legitimately constituted Superior. A private 
vow is made in what the Church calls the internal forum, i.e., pro- 
nounced by the penitent to the Confessor. The Church Saadilnses 
very exactly, not only for the public vow, but for the private 
vow as well. She declares that a private vow is not valid (and 
therefore not binding in conscience), unless it is pronounced 
with the consent of the confessor; that it can be terminated at 
any time, with the consent of any confessor (except in the case 
of the private vow of chastity, where the confessor needs special 


t In addition to the “ordinary” Confessor, appointed by the Bishop of the 
place, to whom she makes her weekly confession, an “extraordinary” Confessor 
is also appointed to hear the Nun’s confession four times a year. 
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eye and even where the penitent still desires to observe 
is vow, a confessor can declare that it is no longer binding. 

The formula used by Cornelia, as cited above, clearly explains 
the nature of her vow, both in itself, and according to her intention 
in making it. The mention of the director and the extraordi 
confessor indicates that it is validly made in the internal forum, 
and subject to the Church’s laws concerning private vows. 
Hence there was nothing at all irrevocable about the nature 
of this vow—except in so far as its substance pertained to her 
public vows, which were irrevocable. The reference to the 
greater glory of God (to which Mrs. Wadham does not seem to 
attach sufficient weight) indicates that in Cornelia’s intention the 
vow was not absolute but conditional: i.e., that wherever it 
seemed clear to her that God would be better served through her 
having dealings with her family, the vow would not bind. The 
phraseology “in union with my crucified Lord and by His most 
precious blood; in Adoration, Satisfaction, Thanksgiving and 
Petition,” emphasises, of course, that her vow is offered in union 
with Christ in His sacrifice of Calvary which is renewed in the 
Mass offered daily for this four-fold end. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the vow was occasioned by 
Pierce’s abduction of the children. But it must also be seen 
as an outstanding example of her constant desire to think and 
act in union with Christ in His Church. The suffering implied 
in this desire to choose, explicitly and in detail, the will of God 
made manifest to her in the acceptance by the Church of her 
public vows, is thus made one with the suffering Body of Christ 
in His eternal purpose. It states simply that she will never tem- 
porise as she may have been tempted to temporise in the past, 
with God’s manifest Will; that she will never prefer the dictates of 
natural affection to those of “a far higher and spiritual affection.” 
That there was never any question of “abandoning one duty 
for the other,” the conditional terms of the vow are witness. 
We must reiterate that she had no longer any duty in justice 
towards Pierce. And with regard to the children, the vow is 
merely the explicit clarification of what was always implicit 
in their double vocation, namely, that God’s claims, interpreted 
by the Church, must be paramount. Her adamantine refusal 


t As indeed was shown when she invited her daughter Adeline to spend her 
Christmas holidays at the convent at St. Leonards in 1852. 
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in the case of Pierce’s visit of June 1848, may certainly be 
interpreted in terms of this complete recognition of her divinely- 
given responsibilities. But the vow did not effect this, it merely 
declared it unequivocally. Pierce, even bearing gifts, was not 
accompanied by the children whom he had abducted. 

The responsibility for refusing to see him she took upon herself. 
Bishop Wiseman, who was in the peculiar position of being 
able to take up and lay down ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
the Convent at will,! exonerates himself, as Cornelia exonerates 
the Convent-chaplain, Asperti. But it is a fact that Wiseman 
was still regarded as the Convent’s Superior, and that there 
had been no change of mind concerning Pierce’s visiting. So 
much is clear from Asperti’s action in consulting him. Asperti, 
whatever his faults, had sufficient theological training to know 
that one does not approach an outside Bishop on a matter which 
closely concerns Episcopal jurisdiction. Finally, there is a letter 
of Wiseman’s to Cornelia in December of 1847, when he had 
already been pro-Vicar Apostolic in London for four months, 
in which he says: “Dr. Walsh, who has been spending some 
weeks with me, has promised in the event of my remaining in 
London, to take care of you’ (italics mine). Now there was no 
change in Wiseman’s status until 28 July 1848, more than a 
month after the fateful visit, when Bishop Walsh was also 
transferred to London. Hence, there is an incompleteness in 
Wiseman’s statement after the event (January 1849): “What 
matters it now whether Sister C. or Dr. Asperti or Dr. Winter 
was to blame in steps the hideous results of which, as it turns 
out, no human foresight could divine.” 

Cornelia’s refusal has also been attributed to the “ill-starred” 
influence of Don Asperti;? and hence it is implied that he 
bears the responsibility for igniting the fuse which led to the 
explosion; and that Cornelia was blindly following the decisions 
of her Director against her own better judgment. To adopt 


t Technically, he had had no jurisdiction from the time that he was appointed 
pro-Vicar Apostolic of the London District in August 1847; hence he could 
say that his order to the Convent chaplain, Asperti, to “look into the matter” 
of Pierce’s visit was advice only, and not an order. But, in fact, he was acting 
as the Convent’s ecclesiastical Superior during this period, as the records of the 
Clothing of Postulants and Reception of Novices’ vows indicate. 

2 Mrs. Wadham rightly accepts Cornelia’s statement that the decision was 
hers, and not Asperti’s. 
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this view necessitates the admission that she was guilty of 
imprudence in having agreed to the appointment of Asperti 
as Chaplain, on the recommendation of Pierce. Recent re- 
search, however, has brought to light new documentation 
which entirely exonerates her even of imprudence. The first 
mention of Asperti occurs in a letter of Father Grassi to the 
Rector of the Collegio dei Nobilit asking the Rector to take 
as a paying guest Don Samuele Asperti, who aspires to enter 
the Society of Jesus, but whose family difficulties preclude 
immediate entry. Further, letters of the English Jesuit Provincial 
to the Father General, and of Father Grassi to Cornelia herself, 
establish that it was through the kind offices of Father Grassi 
that an English Jesuit was permitted to act as ordinary Confessor 
to the new Convent at Derby—but that this was an emergency 
permission. Again, before the end of 1846, the English Provincial 
wrote to the Father General, complaining that a Jesuit was still 
acting, contrary to rule, as ordinary Confessor at Derby, and 
emphasising Father Grassi’s responsibility in the matter. Finally, 
in a letter dated 30 April 1847, in which Father Grassi speaks 
of the arrangements for Asperti’s coming to Derby as Chaplain, 
there is no mention whatsoever of Pierce, and it is Cornelia 
who is named as having sent the money for Asperti’s expenses. 
Cornelia, then, was compelled by circumstances to accept 
Asperti as a Chaplain. She may have had strong and persistent 
recommendations from Pierce; but more important for her, 
Asperti was a protégé of her erstwhile Director, Father Grassi, 
under whose direction she had taken the first tentative steps 
towards the formation of her Congregation.2 Wiseman, as 
well as Father Grassi, had assured her of Asperti’s reputation 
for sanctity and learning; and of course, it was from Wiseman 
that Asperti obtained his faculties to act as Chaplain.3 Lady 


t This College was a boarding school conducted by the Jesuit Fathers for the 
sons of well-to-do Romans—the equivalent of an English Public School, or 
American Prep School. Here Pierce also stayed as a paying guest during his 
short course of studies at the Roman College. 

2 There is another document entitled “Statement of Facts Re Connelly” in 
which it is alleged that there was a strong friendship between Pierce and Asperti, 
and that Pierce had sent him £20 to cover the expenses of his journey to England. 
We have, as yet, been unable to discover the provenance of this document. 

3 It appears probable, from a consideration of all the evidence available, 
that Asperti’s responsibility for the breach between the Convent and the Parish 
at Derby, during this same time of Cornelia’s difficulties with Pierce, has been 
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Shrewsbury who, at this time, seems to have sided with her 
husband in believing that had Cornelia consented to see Pierce, 
the latter’s anger might have been stayed, also speaks of the 
Chaplain as “the good, saintly Pére Asperti.” Hence it cannot 
be said that Cornelia stood by him out of a mistaken sense of 
loyalty. She had reason for her confidence in the wisdom of 
his guidance and direction. The terms of her vow assure us 
that she would have sought his corroboration of her own view 
that to refuse to see her husband was according to the Will of 
God. The decision was hers, but it was made according to the 
mind of her Superior and with the approval of her Director. 
Any mistake there may have been, and it is not easy to convict 
Mother Connelly even of a mistake, unless we fall into the trap 
of judging post factum, was again due to the natural limitations 
of human prudence and foresight. Lord Shrewsbury (no matter 
how hardly he judges Cornelia, and from contradictory points 
of view), in a letter to Ullathorne, cries with the rest, in his own 
inimitable style: “I had not the most remote idea .. .” 

A letter of Cornelia’s to Lord Shrewsbury, written some 
ten days after her refusal to speak with her husband, has been 
criticised as “not the letter of a woman writing at the advice 
of her directors.” Her Director was Asperti. Her Ecclesiastical 
Superior though technically Bishop Walsh (it is significant 
that, as far as we know, he took no active part in the affair), 
in practice was Bishop Wiseman. He had already been consulted, 
and after his own experience of Pierce’s consistent attempts 
to interfere with the Convent under his jurisdiction, would 
have approved thoroughly of Cornelia’s action; and she was a 
Superior in her own right. She writes: 


My dear Lord 

It is very good of you to write to me so kindly—I should have 
preferred going on in the same way with Mr. Connelly, letting 
time clear up all things—But now circumstances have made it 
my duty to take a decisive step with him which will be more 


considerably overpainted. The tenor of Wiseman’s letter to the Parish Priest, 
Dr. Sing, clearly indicates that the root cause of the trouble was financial; and 
that had Wiseman been able to redeem his promise of meeting all financial 
obligations, Asperti’s “intemperate zeal” would have been seen in its proper 
proportions, i.e., as on a par with that of other Italian Priests who encountered 
similar opposition from their English Brethren, such as Dominic Barberi or 
Luigi Gentili. 
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useful in the end, tho’ at the moment he will be wounded—every 
other means proves useless, only exciting him the more. I have 
now destroyed every hope he may have of ever having authority 
over the Convent and shewn it in the clearest way—I wrote also 
to Dr. Winter begging his assistance in the matter and he will 
talk about it to you. . 

When this is done and Mr. Connelly has proved his sincerity by 
sending my little girl to me, he may then have the necessary inter- 
course by letter and even an interview. 

You can imagine my dear Lord Shrewsbury how much all 
this costs to my feelings. . . . 


This letter would seem to offer proof of Cornelia’s clear sight 
of her duties as a Mother as well as Religious Superior. The 
words “‘my little girl” certainly seem to be a mother’s cri de 
ceur; but behind them there may well be a reference to a previous 
arrangement that her separation from the child was to last only 
for the duration of her noviceship. “Addie cannot stay at the 
Noviceship,” said Pierce in August 1846. 

Moreover, if we consider the provocation, the letter is a 
very model of restraint. The documents which Pierce had 
presented to Propaganda she saw as endangering the very life 
of her infant Congregation (and rightly; it is true to say that 
Cornelia’s work, the peace and well-being of her Society, 
was constantly in jeopardy until the confusion initiated by Pierce’s 
interference was finally dispersed, and the primitive rule restored, 
nine years after her death. She had not even Moses’ consolation 
of seeing her “Promised Land” before she died). He had repre- 
sented himself as the Father of the little society which “God 
had long inspired me to found with the aid of a holy woman”, 
and wrote familiarly of his arch-enemy Bishop Wiseman as 
having put the Convent at Derby at the disposal of this person. 
Cornelia learned of this in May 1848, just before Pierce came 
to the Convent and clamoured to see her. She was herself the 
soul of loyalty, endowed with an exquisite sense of justice. 
“Whatever happens, always be open with me,” she was to write 
more than once, as Superior General, to her subordinates. She 
could never grow accustomed to furtiveness, disloyalty or 
duplicity. To discover these traits in one who was close to her 
came near to shattering the serenity of her fortitude some years 
later, at the time of the defection of her first companion, Emily 
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Bowles. It was the same in the last years of her life over difficulties 
at Preston, when she wrote the following letter to the newly 
appointed Superior there (18 December 1873): 


... I should certainly ask Fr. B. v;4y he did not tell you that he 
had written to ask the Blishop] t@ * op on his way and why he 
should treat with the lay Sisters and nut with you, if you can do so 
without betraying any feeling. Do not allow your heart to be 
wounded, and if it is wounded in spite of your efforts, stitch up 
the wound with the love of God. A stitch in time saves nine. I 
very often have to remember this and then resign myself to endure 
more. Very often of late years more than ever, not to allow one’s 
poor heart to drop blood till it withers! For we do not renounce 
our good sentiments and heart throbbings though we try to super- 
naturalise them and to unite them with the Heart of Jesus. And, 
oh, how much we may console His Heart by our acts of self- 
renouncement in accepting all for His sake, and in remembering 
that He wishes us to console Him for the ingratitude of mankind! 
Is it not a wonderful thought that He condescends to show us 
the love of His Heart in pointing to it and saying “learn of me for 
I am meek and humble of heart!” Oh! What deep humility in 
condescending to wish for our love! And in allowing us to console 
and make reparation for the ingratitude of sinners! Who could 
believe it had He not Himself declared this to us! 


When Pierce presented himself unannounced, so soon after she 
had learned, and from another source, of his dealings with 
Propaganda, she certainly could not have spoken to him “without 
betraying any feelings.” She took refuge in silence, accepting 
suffering in union with Him Who allowed the feelings of His 
Heart to be trampled on. “If an enemy had done this to Me 
I could have borne it; but that thou the one half of my Soul...” 
The verse of the Psalm to which Our Lord Himself alludes 
with regard to the betrayal of Judas—a phrase which epitomises 
the Devotion to the Sacred Heart as revealed to Saint Margaret 
Mary aptly illustrates the “cost to her feelings.” 

But “A meek answer turneth away wrath”; and Cornelia’s 
critics imply weakness and fault in her because she refused to 
compromise or temporise. But this was no time for soft answers, 
or to soothe or cosset. Pierce was not a child who must be 
humoured in his tantrums, but a priest, whose life was supposedly 
dedicated to the salvation of souls. It was from this point of 
view that Cornelia was concerned for him, as we know from 
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another letter to Lord Shrewsbury, bearing the same date, 
16 June 1848: “Will you then my dear Lord, explain all this 
to him [that he must not interfere with her —_ in your own 
gentle, holy way and induce him to turn his heart all to his flock?” 

The assurances which his wife sought, his respect for the totality 
of her rights and duties in the context of her vocation, Pierce 
refused to give. He never attempted “to prove his sincerity” to 
her, but strove instead to gain control of her by threatening 
Bishop Ullathorne with open scandal unless she were removed 
from Bishop Wiseman’s jurisdiction and he was given free 
access to his wife. The sensational nature of the scandal which 
he subsequently raised is too well known to need repetition. 
“It must needs be that scandals come, but woe to him by whom 
the scandal cometh.” Cornelia, during the whole of this time 
when she was attacked and accused by friend as well as foe, 
spoke out only when she was so ordered, or when it was necessary 
to defend her Society. Our Lord Himself fearlessly rebuked those 
who attacked His little band of apostles, though He suffered in 
silence the attacks upon Himself. 

Holy Church, in decreeing this separation between husband 
and wife, took all reasonable precautions concerning the truth 
of their vocation and made adequate provision for their children. 
But Her divinely-given power does not include the reading 
of the evil hidden in the heart of man; and Our Lord Himself, 
though He foresaw that Satan would enter into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot, did not choose t+ use His Divine knowledge in 
electing the Twelve. The subsequent rejection of a vocation 
accepted is part of the mystery of the Divine Balance of good 
and evil, which will remain hidden to the end of time. But 
in the full acceptance of vocation there is occasionally revealed 
to us the sacrificial love of Christ, the God-man, Who “learned 
His obedience in the school of suffering.”” On this love and this 
obedience rests the claim of Mother Cornelia Connelly to 


high sanctity. 








AN APOLOGY FOR THE 
WELFARE STATE 


A Reply to Fr. Paul Crane’ 
By 
SIR HENRY SLESSER 


HE criTIcIsMS which Fr. Paul Crane makes in the October 

1958 issue of THE Mont on the Moral Aspect of State 

Welfare deserve serious consideration and are not lightly 
to be disregarded. The fact that most people, and all political 
parties, apparently have accepted the principle of the Welfare 
State, as it is generally called, is in itself no ground for complacent 
acceptance of its ideals or practice. It is because I believe Fr. Paul’s 
reasoning and apprehensions to be unjustified that I venture to 
differ from his conclusion that “we are acquiescing in the assump- 
tion of a proletarian status, which our own materialism has 
caused us to put upon ourselves” ; he even goes so far as to declare 
that “Britain’s welfare proletariat of the twentieth century has 
allowed itself mentally to slip far more closely into the grip of 
omni-competent central authority than have, for example, the 
Poles or the Hungarians.” 

These are grievous assertions, but before examining them in 
the light of the current social and economic situation, let us 
assume, as Catholics, that we agree on the fundamental desire 
that men, to serve God, which is their purpose, should be at once 
“responsible, self-reliant and free” and that the State should 
“always encourage (the citizen) to do everything he can for 
himself.” The problem is thus not what should be the objective 
of society in this matter, but how, in existing circumstances, can 
freedom and initiative and the defence of the family be best 
secured; here it is that I find myself in regretful disagreement 
with Fr. Paul Crane and his associates. 

At different times the Church has had to face varying social 
and proprietary conditions. As late as the thirteenth century 
serfdom, evolving out of slavery, was the condition of very 

t See THE Montu (October 1958), “The Moral Aspect of State Welfare.” 
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many of the working agricultural class; even St. Thomas 
accepts this. Later, with the development of small capital- 
ism, another problem arose, such as is considered by St. 
Thomas More in his Utopia. Next came the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the disastrous consequences of which called ultimately 
for the teachings of Rerum Novarum and the protests from a 
Catholic standpoint in this country of Ward and Cardinal 
Manning—none of these critics thought it appropriate to re- 
pudiate the prevailing economic basis of the then existing 
society, but rather sought to moralise it according to Catholic 
principles. Now in our time we are faced with another situation. 
Capitalism, in the sense that partners or shareholders participate 
in active direction, is passing and instead, under the compulsion 
of the cost of modern development and automation, great 
combines, trusts and monopolies are daily taking over more and 
more of the economic process. Even the most “distributist” of 
Catholics cannot really hope that this tendency, urged on by 
need for more sales, and encouraged by advertisement and the 
stimulation of demand, sometimes desirable, as in the relief of 
wearisome family toil without mechanical aid, sometimes vulgar 
or morally injurious (I need not specify all the artifices which 
makes the many desire futile “gadgets” and adornments) is 
likely to be retarded. Managers are being substituted for em- 
ployers in the old sense, and the ordinary shareholder often 
knows nothing of the nature of the activities in which his money 
is invested, nor ever attends a meeting, save perhaps when his 
dividend fails. For the rest, we have, inevitably, great national 
undertakings, assumed by the State, for which, though socially 
necessary, money would not be forthcoming save at a ruinous 
rate. Despite current conventional dispute, politics scarcely enter 
into the matter; as has wittily been said, “The Conservatives 
support private enterprise save where public is better, and the 
Labour Party support public enterprise except where private is 
preferable.” 

I mention all this to emphasise the social climate in which we 
are called upon to work; it is a weakness of Fr. Paul Crane, I 
think, that he does not give the existential situation sufficient 
consideration. 

Next, I must emphasise, as another factor in the problem, the 
fact that the very great majority of people in England today live 
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in large towns or in what are called conurbations. Here the whole 
problem of community life is entirely different from that which 
still precariously obtains in such remoter rural areas as still 
manage to survive—it is obvious to every observer of social life 
that the manners, ideals and habits of the urbanised masses, not 
to speak of the prevailing monotony of employment, differ as 
much from those of the villager as do, of necessity, the means 
whereby personality can be preserved in such collectivised 
localities—all these realities seem to me to be disregarded by the 
uncritical opponents of the Welfare State. 

All this, though in a sense obvious, is often forgotten by theo- 
rists, theological or political. The rural worker generally can live 
on his own, by growing much of his provender, tending his own 
property and, when working co-operatively a small farm as a 
mutual concern, preserve those essential habits of life which 
encourage responsibility and family life. In the great towns it is 
far otherwise; there often the mother and older children go out 
to work at occupations having no relation to that of the father 
and very possibly with no common interest, save that of making 
money. Mutual concern in speculation, in football pools and the 
like, will often take the place of any co-operative vocation. 
Cheap entertainments, often of an unedifying type, and tempta- 
tions to extravagance of every kind, encouraged often by 
specious hire-purchase attractions, surround the town dweller on 
every side. Is it surprising that in these circumstances the parent 
very often fails to insure his life, even when he could afford to do 
so? As I know, speaking as a Magistrate and Judge of long ex- 
perience, he not infrequently leaves his family in a state of 
destitution, remediable only by uncontributed public assistance. 

Hence, since the National Insurance Act of 1911, the State has 
taken over the obligation which the parents so often fail to dis- 
charge; the State compels the improvident man or woman to 
insure against sickness, old age, unemployment and other human 
fatalities—why this should deprive him of the management of 
his income, save to compel him to preserve the integrity of his 
family, I cannot understand. It would be temerarious of me to 
accuse a theologian, such as Fr. Paul Crane, of underrating the 
fallen state of man, but I must declare that, in dealing with the 
weaknesses of people, and it is by no means only the poor who 


fail to fulfil their financial obligations to their families, he seems 
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to assume that people will so “manage their incomes” as to make 
proper provision for their dependants; alas it is often not so. 

Thus, to my way of thinking, the State, by insisting on 
insurance, is helping, not destroying, the security of family 
life—responsibility is one thing, constant anxiety is another, and 
I do not believe that the partial removal of fears of destitution 
and disease, which in the past so often sapped a man’s self-respect 
or made him over miserly at the expense of his children, has 
lessened his autonomy today, when he is in a far better position 
to face the world as an independent citizen than was the case 
when he was dependent upon the Charity Organisation Society, 
outdoor relief or the workhouse. 

The unreality of Fr. Crane’s thesis is exemplified in another 
form when he speaks of the family being “financially indepen- 
dent.” By this he means independent of the State; the fact that 
in a modern commercial society, the great mass are even more 
financially dependent on the exigencies of markets and finance; 
that at any moment a conscientious skilled craftsman, to say 
nothing of the more vulnerable unskilled worker or even 
professional man, may find himself without resources through 
the operation of some international or financial interest of which 
he knows nothing and can have no control, does not seem to 
worry Fr. Paul Crane, nor is he apparently concerned with the 
fact that today men’s minds and affections can be cunningly 
diverted from their right purpose through the designs of skilful 
propagandists in newspapers, films, sound broadcasting, tele- 
vision or other devices, so depriving a man, psychologically, of 
much of his personality, not through any act of the State, but by 
powerful plutocratic controllers of organised suggestion. 

Private education can be used to distort the mind, as in much 
“Protestant” history, with less fear of detection than can be the 
case in the inspected State schools. One could emphasise many 
other instances where the undoubted materialism of modern 
society does not spring from the State at all, but from interested 
private influences. 

As I understand the argument, the only way pointed out by 
Fr. Crane to endow the mass of people with sufficient income to 
live without State insurance and assistance would be to remit the 
taxes on alcohol and tobacco! If this were to happen, he admits 
that there would be no Government health service, but “the 
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price of tobacco and alcohol would fall by the amount of the tax 
with the result that the weekly incomes in the pockets of the 
wage and salary earners would go further than before. Their real 
incomes would have increased.” The father of the family, on a 
Christian reckoning, he declares, is to decide “whether to smoke 
or drink, to use his income thus, or to insure against the con- 
tingency of ill-health striking the members of his family.” Here 
then is the real issue; I do not believe that the material prosperity 
of a family should depend on the whim of the paternal wage 
earner, nor does Fr. Crane suggest anywhere that if the father 
fails to meet his obligations, as he often will, the State will not 
have to step in in any event to succour the unfortunate offspring 
or wife whom he has neglected in order to enjoy an extra pint 
of beer or a smoke. But far more revealing is the naive assumption 
that society can be saved by taking the taxes off beer and tobacco. 
Impracticable as I believe it was, I prefer the pipe dream of 
Chesterton who at least thought that a new society could be 
formed by distributing its assets among the citizens at large. For 
myself, while I share all Fr. Crane’s aspirations and accept his 
insistence on the protection of the personality of individual men 
and the integrity of the family, as every Catholic must, I fear I 
must accuse him of living in an unreal world where censure 
takes the place of constructive suggestion. 

He may not realise that the campaign to break up the old Poor 
Law (from which disintegration the present Welfare State 
evolved) was supported by the then prominent Catholics, 
Monsignors Parkinson and Brown. 

It may please him to learn that his views as to the dangers of a 
collectivist state are shared, not only by Catholics or Liberals as 
Lord Beveridge, but also by such sociologists as Professor Cole, 
who has recently written that “the great task is that of making a 
society in which the individual can express himself in friendly 
collaboration with his neighbours, without becoming a mere 
unit in a machine too vast Ee him to control or even influence.” 

Fr. Crane declares that men are today in England “dependent 
upon Government.” Are not the poor, being without any but 
the slightest resources (statisticians tell us that the great majority 
have not more than savings sufficient to maintain them a few 
months), also even more dependent upon great industrial under- 
takings and financial houses? Of course they are, but this Fr. 
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Crane may think less objectionable than State assistance, though 
it may equally be argued that it is just because of this precarious 
financial dependence that Government and local authorities have 
to involve “the principle of subsidiarity.” 

My own approach to these problems, and that of most people, 
I fancy, is less theoretical and more pedestrian. We doubt whether, 
in a fallen society, any immediate certain way of life can be laid 
down save in particular cases or in particular crises. As I suggested 
at the outset of these remarks, the Church, in its desire to help 
men to serve God, has never sought to overthrow the prevailing 
method of social economy, be it feudal, capitalist or collectivist, 
but has sought always to endeavour patiently to encourage what 
is good in the existing system and to denounce such parts of it 
as are contrary to Divine or Natural Law. But this is a process 
to be carried out with prudence and with every regard for 
existing situations; it is because Fr. Paul Crane seems to be 
intemperate in his attack on State action that, while we must all 
agree with his ultimate objectives, we cannot approve his 
conclusions. Between unqualified Socialism and unqualified 
individualistic anarchism, there is, as in most human problems, a 
via media, and prudent men are reluctant to over-generalise. 

I have not dealt here with all the other social humanistic 
activities of the State, dating back to the Factory Acts and those 
dealing, inadequately at first, with Public Health, not to speak 
of the host of other regulative legislation, as I am not very clear 
how far Fr. Paul Crane would include them in his censures of the 
Welfare State; he does not deal with them in his article. In truth, 
however, they are just as open to criticism from an ultra- 
individualistic standpoint as are those insurances which are so 
objected to by Fr. Crane, for they, for the most part, are gratui- 
tous, and often, as in the case of the Compulsory Education, 
Planning, Public Health and Industrial and Minimum Wage 
Acts, interfere directly with the right of the citizen to “dispose 
of his capital or his labour as he will” to quote the old legal 
formula. Yet the Welfare State is just as much involved in these 
activities as in those which are today more often the subject of 
criticism. Why this is so I do not know, but mention of them 
emphasises the fact that the whole of modern society is so con- 
cerned in all these regulative social matters, that to undermine 
them would challenge the whole system by which we live, and 
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this, I believe, is an undertaking which the Church would not care 
or undertake to contemplate. There is another side to the matter 
and a sense of proportion may be reached by considering how 
many of these protective matters are exemplifications not of the 
servile state but of the practical application of Charity in the best 
sense of that much abused word. Servility is always a danger, but 
its origins are not always to be found in State interventions to 
protect the weak. 


Comments by Fr. Paul Crane 


Fr. Paul Crane writes:—I have studied Sir Henry Slesser’s 
article with great care and I think I can see what lies at the heart 
of his advocacy of State Welfare as a solution for our social evils. 
He speaks “‘as a Magistrate and Judge of long experience” and 
assumes, understandably enough, that his position on the Bench 
provides him with an admirable vantage-point from which to 
pass judgment not merely on those brought before him, but on 
the general condition of contemporary society. In reality, of 
course, it is not so. Having been confronted for so long with the 
feckless, the irresponsible and the improvident, Sir Henry has let 
himself slip into the subconscious assumption that the sad state 
of the few comes close to a fair representation of the general 
condition of the mass of his countrymen. ‘Hence, he is prepared 
to see applied to the normal citizen, as a matter of course, those 
measures of last resort, which for years he has advocated to save 
the improvident from their folly. The non sequitur is patent but 
understandable. It is nonetheless tragic when it leads a man of Sir 
Henry Slesser’s calibre to form his concept of the normal English- 
man not within the framework of this country’s Common Law, 
but in terms of the feckless few who are brought before him on 
the Bench. Because some are irresponsible, all apparently are to 
be deemed irresponsible. This is the false assumption on which 
Beveridgism rests. Sir Henry, it would appear, has made it his 
own. Hence his advocacy of the Welfare State. 

It is sad to see the lengths to which the false logic of his advo- 
cacy takes him. “I do not believe,” he writes, “that the material 
prosperity of a family should depend on the whim of the paternal 
wage earner... .”” On what, then, should it depend? Presumably 
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on the State; on “the gentleman in Whitehall” who, in the 
words of that ardent Socialist, Mr. Douglas Jay, M.P., “really 
does know better what is good for people than the people 
themselves.” Sir Henry Slesser’s words represent a contradiction 
of Catholic Social Teaching, which has always stood firm on 
the concept of the family as prior in nature to the State and on 
the father’s right and duty, in consequence, to earn its keep in 
independence and to look after the interests of its members. By 
contrast, Sir Henry would seem to imply that the family’s 
normal status is that of a ward of the State. Does he see the 
father as little more than a drawer of State doles? And is he to be 
allowed to do even that? For the father’s “whim” might lead 
him to smoke and drink the family doles. Would Sir Henry 
suggest direct State feeding as the only “safe” remedy under 
such circumstances? Be that as it may, the whole of this line of 
thinking represents a sorry departure from the Christian concept 
of man as responsible, self-reliant and free. As such it was 
enshrined in the Common Law of England. As such it has come 
in for fine comment by Mr. Richard O'Sullivan, an acknow- 
ledged authority on that Law, in the following words: “A free 
man is his own man; one who is master of his own acts and 
answerable for them, one who lives on his own, who is able to 
manage and maintain his own family and rear and educate his 
own children; one who is able to administer his own property 
and his own affairs, in a society which is conceived as an associa- 
tion of families of free and lawful men and women, living in the 
fellowship of a free community.”? It is a far call from this noble 
concept of man and society to the unfortunate creature of con- 
temporary statutory rules and orders considered, as Mr. O’Sulli- 
van remarks, “in some sense mentally and morally incomplete” 
and apparently needing “for the perfection of his mind and will 
the light of the anonymous gentleman in Whitehall which 
lighteth Everyman that cometh into the realm.” Yet Sir Henry 
appears to rest his defence of State Welfare on the application to 
the generality of his countrymen of this strange concept of man. 
If he does so his defence topples at once, for the concept is false 
and its application, in consequence, invalid. 

As I pointed out in my original article, legislation on the 


t Cf. The Inheritance of the Common Law, by Richard O’Sullivan, Q.C., pp. 
21 seq. 
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assumption that men are irresponsible has tended to make 
them so, which makes it seem all the more necessary to advocates 
of State Welfare that they should continue to be treated as such. 
A typical example is provided by Sir Henry’s observation that 
the poor are “without any but the slightest resources today.” 
Behind this lies the implication that the Welfare State is necessary 
to save them from destitution. But the poor are without resources 
today mainly because the State has taxed them so heavily in 
order to raise the funds whereby to provide them on its own 
terms with welfare services, which it assumes they are incapable 
of providing for themselves. Having helped so largely to reduce 
them to their present propertyless condition, it assumes that they 
can only be cushioned against it to the extent that they are taxed 
still further to provide them with further welfare services acting 
as “softeners” of a proletarian’ status, which the original welfare 
legislation has already put upon them. The process is vicious and 
unending. It is given pace by the fact that, within the present 
apparatus of State Welfare, there is no principle which sets an 
intrinsic limit to the scope of its activities. 

To add substance to the observations of the preceding para- 
graph, I would remind Sir Henry of some figures set out by Mr. 
Colin Clark in his interesting pamphlet, Welfare and Taxation, 
which was published over four years ago by the Catholic Social 
Guild. In it Clark noted—and the situation has not changed since 
then—that the manual worker and his family were being taxed 
at the rate of approximately {1 per person per week. This 
represents a total tax burden of £1,780 millions a year levied on 
the poorer members of the community. In view of the fact that, 
at the same time, they received benefits in the form of social 
services to the tune of £1,360 millions per annum, Clark draws 
the justifiable conclusion that the workers are “paying in taxa- 
tion a sum very much greater than the cost of the social services 
they are at present receiving.” The Welfare State does not 
represent a redistribution of income from rich to poor. On the 
contrary, it has taken on the shape of a device by means of which 
the poor are forced to subsidise the rich. The total cost of the 
welfare services in 1953-54 was £1,813 millions. Taxation levied 
on the poor paid very nearly for the whole of it. 

There is more which it is most important to add in this con- 
text. From June 1947 until early in 1957, the Welfare State was 
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mainly responsible for a depreciation in the value of this coun- 
try’s currency of 60 per cent. During this decade, the £1 lost 
nearly two-thirds of its value, a catastrophic fall which has never 
been matched before in the whole of this country’s history. It 
needs no imagination to see how savagely those living on fixed 
incomes, particularly the poor who are old or sick or members 
of large families, have suffered as a result of this despicable pro- 
ceeding. The result has been to thrust more people on to National 
Assistance than was the case at the turn of the century. In the 
justifiably indignant words of Mr. Colin Clark: “We make 
a lot of silly statements about our so-called Welfare State in 
which poverty has been abolished and provision made for every- 
one. But the number of people on Poor Relief (now called 
National Assistance, but this is only a change of name) now 
number 1,700,000, nearly as high as the figure for the worst 
depression years, and very much higher than it was in the years 
before 1914, when practically none of our present social services 
were in existence. While the social services are handing out 
benefits to some, the Government, through its financial policy, 
has been robbing the meagre savings of the humble and the weak 
and driving them back on to the bread line. Not a record to be 
proud of.” It is not Christianity, but humanitarianism run wild 
which has produced in this country the present ramshackle 
apparatus of State Welfare and allowed it to place such appalling 
additional burdens on the backs of the old, the impoverished and 
the weak. Thus, State Welfare and the inflation it has helped so 
largely to engender have degraded the very people whom Sir 
Henry, with such generous intention, seeks, through its agency, 
to assist. Unfortunately, he does not seem to understand the real 
implications of the system he seeks to defend. If he did, I am 
sure, he would agree with me that it is not worth a moment’s 
defence not merely in moral terms, but in those of material 
welfare as well. The Welfare State has not abolished poverty in 
Britain. It has served only to shift its incidence from the unem- 
ployed of the ‘thirties to the poor and the old and the weak of 
today. Why should anyone be proud of that? 

I rejoice with Sir Henry that the old Poor Law has gone. I 
cannot rejoice that there are now more people dependent on 
Poor Relief than was the case at the turn of the century. And 


t Cf. The Cost of Living, by Colin Clark (Hollis and Carter, 2s 6d). 
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because I cannot, why should Sir Henry assume that I uphold 
the depredations of the past? By what right or reason does he 
cite as an expression of anarchic individualism my condemnation 
of State Welfare as immoral? Are all who condemn it to be 
labelled as adherents of Iaissez-faire? Sir Henry, I am sure, would 
never allow his thinking on the Bench to be confined within 
such narrow categories. Why, then, does he allow them to bulk 
so large in his mind when he sits in judgment on me and my 
opinions? I cannot for the life of me understand. 

Sir Henry Slesser secks to buttress his apology for State Wel- 
fare with four further arguments of which it is essential to take 
brief note. The first is the “existential” argument, which sees our 
industrial and social world as big and complicated and which 
then assumes, in consequence, an almost automatic correlation 
between it and the Welfare State as alone able to solve its social 
problems. Sir Henry will forgive me if I point out in the first 
place that there is no hard-and-fast law that makes bigness of indi- 
vidual industrial and financial units an inevitable concomitant of 
economic growth. On the contrary, there is strong support for the 
observation that, in the case of industrial units, the more highly 
capitalistic a country becomes the greater the chance of reducing 
the average number employed in individual industrial units 
owing to that growth of “service” trades which comes with a 
higher standard of living. The greater, in consequence, is the 
opportunity of property becoming more widely spread. In the 
second place, on his reckoning highly industrialised Belgium, 
Switzerland, Canada and West Germany ought to be desperate 
for the Welfare State. In fact, they are doing extremely well 
indeed without it. 

Sir Henry’s second argument makes use of rather an old line of 
reasoning. It runs right through his essay. It amounts to the 
observation that those who think things are bad under State 
Welfare, should remember that they were just as bad before or 
would be just as bad without it now. I cannot see what conclusion 
is to be drawn from this line of reasoning. If things were un- 
pleasant under capitalist abuse in the bad old days, am I, 
therefore, to say nothing in condemnation of State Welfare? 
Could it not be that both capitalist abuse and State Welfarism 
represent departures from the true path of Christian living which 
men in society should strive always to take? Is not the right 
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course, in consequence, to undertake an objective appraisal of 
each and to pass judgment accordingly? Leo XIII did this when, 
for example in Rerum Novarum, he condemned the abuses of 
capitalism along with doctrinaire Socialism as a system. Pius XI 
followed suit in Quadragesimo Anno. In parenthesis, as it were, 
one might note that Sir Henry Slesser makes use of a curious 
extension of this argument of his, when he compares the depen- 
dence of men under modern industrial conditions with their 
dependence under State Welfare, which I condemn, and implies 
that there is nothing to choose between the two. This, I am 
afraid, represents a subconscious distortion of language on Sir 
Henry’s part: in fact, the terms of his comparison are not the 
same as they appear to be on paper. What he really means by 
the dependence of men under modern industrial conditions is 
their interdependence. That is not merely legitimate but praise- 
worthy in any society based on division of labour and specialisa- 
tion of function. Between this sort of interdependence and the 
slavish dependence of a proletarian whose livelihood is largely 
in the management of another, there is a tragically marked 
difference of kind. It is proletarian dependence which I condemn; 
not the interdependence which marks modern man in a free 
society. 

In his third argument, Sir Henry Slesser relies once again on a 
somewhat curious use of language to support his case that we 
should work with the Welfare State and not against it. He tells 
us that “the Church, in its desire to help men to serve God, has 
never sought to overthrow the prevailing method of social 
economy, be it feudal, capitalist or collectivist, but has sought 
always to endeavour patiently to encourage what is good in the 
existing system and to denounce such parts of it as are contrary 
to Divine or Natural Law.” The implication would seem to be 
that, in condemning the Welfare State, I am seeking to over- 
throw it (by force of arms?!) and that this is contrary to the mind 
of the Church, which has never sought to demolish the prevailing 
system of social economy in this fashion. By contrast, she has 
patiently encouraged the good in any prevailing system and 
denounced those parts of it which are bad. But what if the pre- 
vailing system is essentially bad? Leo XIII denounced doctrinaire 
Socialism as such and so did Pius XI. In the space of a few weeks 
the latter great Pope denounced Nazism in the Encyclical, Mit 
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Brennender Sorge and Communism in Divini Redemptoris. In the 
very minor case of my own opposition to the Welfare State I 
have to deny Sir Henry’s supposition, which is that the founda- 
tions of the Welfare State are sound so that strictures of it on 
moral grounds can be restricted to a partial basis. In my own 
personal opinion this is not so. The foundations of the Welfare 
State are essentially wrong because the assumption on which 
they rest is wrong; namely, that it is the business of the State to 
do for the family those things which normally the family should 
be expected to do for itself. In other words, the Welfare State, 
as we know it in this country, cannot exist except that it usurp 
the principle of subsidiarity. Consequently, I have to condemn it 
in essence; but that does not make me an advocate of its violent 
overthrow. 

Mention of the all-important principle of subsidiarity brings us 
to Sir Henry’s fourth and final argument. It states that the 
Welfare State in this country is a flowering or fulfilment of past 
legislation in the field of social reform. Hence, those who con- 
demn it lay themselves open to the charge of condemning 
thereby all that has gone before or else, if they approve of past 
legislation and so on, showing an illogical bias against the Welfare 
State. At first sight the dilemma seems a real one. In fact, it does 
not exist, for it rests on the false assumption that the difference 
between the Welfare State and previous efforts in the field of 
social reform is one of degree. In fact, it is one of kind and it is 
this which makes it possible for an objective survey of both to 
praise the past whilst condemning State Welfarism as it exists in 
Britain today. We are brought once more to the principle of 
subsidiarity. An understanding of it is essential to the distinction 
between past and present reforming effort, which has just been 
made. 

Sir Henry Slesser sees the Welfare State as a flowering of past 
endeavour in the field of social reform. I see it as a distortion. 
That, perhaps, is the basic difference between us. It rests on a 
distinction between the excessive role the State now plays in 
providing welfare services, as distinct from its proper role in 
supervising and ensuring that adequate services exist. It is one 
thing for the State to make provision for public health and 
welfare, as it was in the past; but quite another for it to take 


charge of the health and welfare of each individual family, as it 
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is doing at present. The former proceeding widens man’s oppor- 
tunity of acting responsibly and is in full accord with what 
should be the State’s essentially subsidiary role. The latter con- 
stricts man’s opportunity of acting responsibly and represents 
in itself a contradiction of that principle of subsidiarity which is 
basic to Catholic Social Teaching. To think of those who uphold 
that principle as anarchic is, I am afraid, entirely to misunder- 
stand its significance. Correctly interpreted it can only lead to 
that plural society, which must be the mark of a Christian Social 
Order. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, Tat MontTH 4 November 1958 


SIR, 

May I be allowed to take up some of the criticisms levelled against 
my book, The Case of Cornelia Connelly, in the November issue of 
your magazine? 

In his article, The Vocation of Cornelia Connelly, Fr. Walsh attacks 
me on three major grounds: (1) That I pose a problem to which I 
fail to provide an answer—that I raise the question of Cornelia 
Connelly’s sanctity without being able to decide about it; (2) That 
I have no right to pose it in the first place—as, though “a competent 
historian” I “lay no claim to be well versed in the fields of dog- 
matic and spiritual theology” and am “never quite certain whether 
(I am) writing hagiography or simple biography”; that I tend 
to interpret psychologically and that I have deliberately, or through 
ignorance, distorted the evidence, and (3) That I “lean very heavily 
indeed on secondary sources—the previous biographies published 
in 1922.and 1950”; that I repeat “most of their errors and many of 
their conjectures” and that “the claim of (my) American Publishers 
‘the story told in full for the first time’ is simply untrue.” 

(1) With the first criticism I am in complete agreement. Part of m 
purpose in writing the book was to pose the question of Cornelia’s 
sanctity for other laymen (or outsiders) like myself who are familiar 
with her story and heuthdosed by it in the light of the fact that she 
is a possible candidate for canonisation. In doing this I tried to tell 
her story as accurately as I could, to draw up the evidence on every 
side as objectively as possible and to make it quite clear, therefore, 
when I was dealing with (a) established fact (b) doubtful fact and (c) 


conjecture. It was a great disappointment to me that after three years 
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of research and constant thought on the subject I was unable to reach 
a definite decision. For the life and character of Cornelia Connelly 
do not lend themselves easily to decision. The one was so extra- 
ordinary, and the other so compounded of apparent contradic- 
tions, that convictions about them tend to fly outwards from onc 
extreme to the other. And this uncertainty of mind does not diminish, 
as I had hoped it would, the more intimate one becomes with the facts 
and details of her life. It is, therefore, with no sense of shame whatever 
that I admit I do not know the answer to the problem of her sanctity, 
and am only too delighted that the responsibility of deciding it should 
have fallen upon Fr. James Walsh. As Postulator of her cause I hope 
he succeeds. But simply because he is Postulator I hope he will not 
find himself (in his anxiety to avoid psychological interpretation) 
arguing on a priori grounds. 

(2) It is, I think, a little unfair that, in spite of his grudging admission 
of my competence as an historian, Fr. Walsh should find it necessary 
to suggest so often in so short an article that I have cheated. [“In 
spite of her apparent acquaintance with the Ancren Riwle”; “Mrs. 
Wadham proclaims that she had access to all available material, 
except that in the Southwark archives (material which vindicates 
Cornelia’s integrity of purpose rather than otherwise),” with its 
implication that this is the reason why I have not read them whereas, 
as Postulator, Fr. Walsh must know very well that the documents 
they contain “are not available for inspection while a process is 
pending” ;? or again, “if Mrs. Wadham had cared to study that section 
of the Spiritual Exercises which deals with degrees of humility . . .” 
with its unconcealed hope that I have not. | 

Of course I do not claim to be “well versed in the fields of dogmatic 
and spiritual theology” (although I did my best to acquire as much 
relevant knowledge upon the subject as possible for the purposes of the 
book). Of course I cannot write “from the inside.” Of course I write 
as an outsider (before the unfortunate use of the word provided by Mr. 
Wilson). Of course my biography is limited by these limitations. But 
in following Fr. Walsh step by step from the obvious to the obvious I 
would like to say that in proposing Cornelia Connelly for canonisation 
it is the outsider who has largely to be considered. For it is for the 
outsider that she has to serve as an example and edification: it is for 
his sake, as well as for those trained in the religious life, that her 
holiness is to be “tried and tested” and publically proclaimed. Saints 
are no use if their sanctity is difficult to discern, impossible to under- 
stand and not susceptible of proof. And it will be a poor day indeed 


t From a letter from the Bishop of Southwark’s Private Secretary, 
A. H. Reynolds (29 December, 1953), refusing me permission, for the second 
time, to study the relevant archives. 
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when discussion about saints becomes the esoteric prerogative of 
professed religious—especially before their sanctity is even established. 

(3) It is, perhaps, Fr. Walsh’s attitude of suspicion which leads 
him to think that I have relied upon secondary sources rather than 
primary ones, and that I have simply gobbled them up and written 
them down in a different way with the same errors and opinions that 
they originally contained. This is a serious charge and one entirely 
without foundation. The facts are these: 

There are two previous biographies of Cornelia Connelly written by 
different nuns after her death. One of these is published (the 1950 
biography to which Fr. Walsh refers is merely a shortened, revised 
version of the one published in 1922), the other is not. Both, although 
they are written in good faith, contain errors. Both are, in several 
instances, contradictory. There are also a great many private letters 
and documents in Rome (some of which, I understand, are also 
duplicated in the Southwark archives together with additional papers 
I was unable to sec). Many of these, when I went to Rome in 1952 
to study them, had not been looked at for thirty years and some of 
them had never come to light before. In addition, there are the pamph- 
lets and letters of Pierce Connelly, the evidence of Frank Connelly’s 
daughter in Rome and members of the Connelly family in America 
(one of whom visited me in England specifically to bring me some 
letters hitherto undiscovered) and the testimony of various con- 
temporary diaries and magazincs. 

It is quite true that the published biography of Cornelia makes use 
of some of these other sources. It is also true that I made use of 
the published biography for certain established facts. It would be 
as foolish to ignore published fact, simply because it is also published, 
as to place complete faith in newly discovered letters simply because 
they are newly discovered. But I think I can justly claim (and that in 
doing so I would receive the support of the nuns of the Holy Child) 
that there is no instance where I did not sift all the evidence available 
to me at the time in order to reach my conclusions. That these some- 
times coincided with the findings of the published biography does 
not upset me in the least. It was always a matter of intense relief when 
they did so. But anyone familiar with the previous biography will 
discover the differences—and it is particularly galling that one of the 
charges Fr. Walsh prefers against me (“Mrs. Wadham has already 
decided that Cornelia followed her husband into the Church”): 
should play no part whatever in any previous biography. 

t The decision is not mine. I quote from Cornelia’s letter to her sister Adeline, 
(17 October, 1835) “I am proud to say that, against my prejudice, and in spite of 
the horrors which I have always nurtured for the Catholic faith, I am ready at 
once to submit to whatever my loved husband believes to be the path of duty.” 


D 
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The claim made by my American publishers (of which I was ignorant 
until reading Fr. Walsh’s article) is mot accurate if it is meant to 
convey that mine is the first full-length biography, or that it is a 
definitive one. It is accurate if it is meant to convey that it contains 
facts and evidence hitherto unpublished. 

It is quite impossible to enter, detail by detail, into all the points 
of controversy raised by Fr. Walsh in a short space. But to take up 
only one of them which deals with a question of fact, whereas most 
of the others deal with conjectures and are therefore open to endless 
argument: Fr. Walsh complains that I have not supplied evidence 
for Bishop Flaget’s intervention and encouragement of Cornelia’s 
decision to become a nun and so enable Pierce to become a priest. 
He quotes part of the passage from my book which deals with this 
and then says “Here we have mistakes of fact, confusion of order of 
events, hasty psychological judgments, reliance on most doubtful testi- 
mony, and a disregard of trustworthy evidence. The only factual 
evidence of the positive intervention of Bishop Flaget at this time is 
from a letter of Pierce’s published in 1854 as part of his Apologia for 
Apostatising. There is no support for the judgment that Cornelia 
was ‘stricken and disbelieving’ except a long and rambling statement, 
full of error and inaccuracy, made in 1911 by Mrs. Adeline Duval 
Mack, a daughter of Cornelia’s eldest sister. I cite from this 
statement ...’’ which he goes on to cite. 

Apart from Mrs. Mack’s statement which supports my contention 
to the hilt, in spite of a vagueness over places and dates not surprising 
in an old lady writing retrospectively seventy-six years later and 
which, for this reason, it had never occurred to me to use, there is 
(a) the accepted tradition that this was the case, (b) Pierce’s published 
letter as part of his Apologia for Apostatising,t which would never 
have remained unanswered in this respect if it were completely 
inaccurate, and (c) a remark of Cornelia’s, recorded by one of her 
nuns, that the Society of the Holy Child was founded on that day, 
13 October, the day Pierce had told her he wanted to become a 
priest, and that it was founded on a broken heart. (I have not, unfortu- 
nately, got my notes or references any longer with me and I am 
unable to verify the source of this remark from memory, although 


t To quote from Pierce’s letter. “It is twelve years since I began my ordeal— 
preparation for Holy Orders in the Church at a supposed supernatural intimation 
given to a dear and venerated, but deluded prelate who rejected a Cardinal’s 
hat and an European Archbishopric to live and die with his first flock.” “In fact,” 
I go on to say, “this was not quite the case. The idea was solely Pierce’s, as he 
was only too anxious to insist in the early years.” But although Pierce exaggerated 
the part Bishop Flaget played, when it suited his book to do so, there is still every 
reason to suppose that he threw in his weight on the side of Pierce’s decision. 
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it is referred to on page 33 of the 1922 biography). It is quite true 
that this is all the evidence I have to support the idea of Bishop Flaget’s 
intervention and Cornelia’s unhappiness. But in the absence of any 
evidence against it, or of a refutation of the public statement made 
in support of it (and all Pierce’s statements received maximum pub- 
licity), I saw no reason to doubt it. 

It is over this sort of niggling detail that a biographer spends such 
time. It is greatly to his credit that Fr. Walsh is willing to do the same. 
But since my book was published two years ago and Fr. Walsh has, 
presumably, been exercised by points like these ever since, I fail to 
understand why, as Postulator, he has not consulted me about my use 
of sources, etc. It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that he finds the 
subject more exciting in his editorial capacity and would prefer to 
haggle over precise detail in print rather than in person. But I feel 
he would do more service to Cornelia’s cause if he cleared the ground 
in private before commencing battle in public since there are, alas, 
so many grounds for battle and nearly all of them of greater importance 
than whether or not Bishop Flaget threw in his weight on Pierce’s 
behalf over his desire for priesthood. 

And yet this is not quite fair. These points are not really as minor 
as they seem. For what Fr. Walsh seeks to establish through them is 
that Cornelia’s vocation was simultaneous with her decision to become 
a nun. “It was God Who called her, not her husband Pierce.” 

This, surely, is the crux of the matter and over it we strongly 
disagree. For whereas Fr. Walsh appears to think that God’s purpose 
can be vindicated only by demonstrating that Cornelia’s original 
call was a proper vocation, I think that the evidence suggests it was 
not and that a proper vocation only developed slowly, and at a later 
stage, from it. Does this really affect her cause so much? Is the moment 
of her vocation as important as the nature of it? Is what she developed 
out of as important as what she developed into? Surely not. To live 
is to change. To become perfect is to have changed often. 

Yours sincerely, 
JULIANA WADHAM 


Fr. Walsh writes: 

I am, of course, distressed that Mrs. Wadham should conclude 
from my first article that I consider her book superficial, or wish to 
imply that she cheated over the evidence. It is precisely because her 
book is so eminently readable and workmanlike that I felt it worth- 
while, and even necessary, to attempt a criticism. I wished to make 
it clear that Mrs. Wadham’s “not proven” judgment, substantially, 
was in no way due to a failure to sift all the evidence available to her; 
but that the only source of a great part of that evidence was, in fact, 
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the Life published in 1922. In this Life there are incidental mistakes 
and unfounded conjectures, many of which Mrs. Wadham repeats. 
The fact is that the writer of this Life had more source-material at her 
disposal than had Mrs. Wadham; hence it is, on the whole, a fuller 
account than is Mrs. Wadham’s. And further source-material has come 
to light during the past two years, which is enabling us to correct the 
incidental mistakes. 

Mrs. Wadham, in her reply, again implies that Cornelia Connelly, 
specifically with regard to her sanctity in the sense of canonisation, 
has to be judged from the outside, and again, of course, she is found 
wanting. The outsider may understand the brotherly love of St. 
Francis of Assisi, or the exquisite charity of St. Jane Frances de Chantal ; 
but he will never understand the former’s violent repudiation of his 
father, or the latter’s treatment of her family in the pursuance of her 
vocation. In other words, the outsider’s concept of sanctity is based 
entirely on natural judgments and values. There are unintelligible 
and “scandalous” elements and incidents in the lives of so many of the 
saints—except in the context of the Church’s teaching; just as the 
Cross of Christ was a scandal and a folly except in the context of 
St. Paul’s teaching, where it becomes the power and the wisdom of 
God. Sanctity is esoteric, in the same sense that the Church’s teaching 
is esoteric. 

If Mrs. Wadham’s widely-publicised interpretation is true—that 
Cornelia Connelly’s sanctity cannot be understood by lay-folk, then 
hers is indeed a lost Cause. Since the Postulator’s primary duty is to 
spread true knowledge and devotion to the servant of God amongst 
the faithful, it was my duty publicly to challenge Mrs. Wadham’s 
interpretation, and from the inside, in the context of the Church’s 
spiritual teaching; and to show, in as much detail as was necessary, 
precisely where and how I find that interpretation wanting. If, in 
my anxiety to defend the reputation of Mother Connelly, I have 
been unjust to Mrs. Wadham, I offer her my sincere apologies. It is 
for the reader to judge whether her accusations are valid. 





The February number of THE Montu will be devoted to the 
past and present situation of the Church in Norway. There will 
be articles on The Reformation in Norway by Dr. Oskar Garstein, 
Catholicism in Norway Since the Reformation by Hallvard Rieber- 
Mohn, O.P., Recent Controversy on Hell by Finn D. Thorn, O.P., 
Sigrid Undset by Professor A. H. Winsnes, English Influence on 
Norwegian Monasticism by John Gran, O.C.R., and Nicholas 
Breakspeare in Norway by Professor David Knowles. 


























REVIEWS 


THE PSALMS 
Reflections on the Psalms, by C. S. Lewis (Geoffrey Bles 12s 6d). 


ROFESSOR LEWIS does not propose to write a critical book upon 
Pie Psalms, but he does wish to find out what the Psalmists meant, 
and then to see whether it can serve him still today. He rightly observes 
that the Old Testament contains every class of literature—historical, 
moralising, allegorical (he could add fiction)—and that the Psalms 
are hymns, which are not the same as prose or even simply poems. 
They are meant to be sung, as part of the worship of God. He begins 
deliberately with what may repel a modern man, for example, the 
Hebrew’s readiness to curse his enemies. He does not mention that in 
the worst example, Ps. 109 (Vg. 108), verses 6 to 19, in which the 
singular is used, may well be the words addressed to the Psalmist by 
his enemies; nor that there may be a sort of “imprecatory dialect,’ 
like the eschatological or apocalyptic or military dialects which need 
to be interpreted. Still, there is plenty of hate in the Psalms, and 
Mr. Lewis understands alike the uninhibited Hebrew under his 
blazing sun, and our tamed northern temperament and, alas, our 
ever more diluted belief in God. It is not the British navvy who, if 
he stubs his toe, will curse the Blessed Sacrament. Still, we are not 
sure that Mr. Lewis was right in beginning with what is more difficult 
or distasteful. Is it not more rewarding to begin with what is best? 
Some single verses are so thrilling as to shine back into the whole of 
a psalm; or a whole psalm, so splendid as to make you exult when 
you foresee you will be reciting it, as a priest does who must read the 
whole psalter weekly. 

Mr. Lewis sees the danger of future Pharisaism latent in the ve 
notion that a man is, or a nation is, “not as others are,” “Judgment” 
is looked forward to! But the Psalms are full of the sense of personal 
guilt—“In Thy sight shall no man living be justified”; even the 
historical psalms (which Mr. Lewis cares less for) are the record of 
Israel’s backslidings (into the horrors of contemporary rituals) and in 
the Israelite, as in any man, contraries co-existed. But surely, predomi- 
nant through the Old Testament runs the affirmation of God’s pity, 
His “tender mercies,” His long-suffering, His love for the People He 
had wedded to Himself? See this predominance of merciful forgiveness 
not least in Ps. 103 (Vg. 102). We could wish that Mr. Lewis had 
written a chapter on that whole category of psalms which begin with 
a cry almost of despair, but pass through trust to triumph, an enduring 
triumph in the face of all men: the supreme example is of course 
Ps, 22 (Vg. 21). This psalm is, too, helpful to @xplain Mr. Lewis’s 
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view of “second meanings” in Scripture. One may say that the 
Hebrew writers always saw a “second meaning” even in what we 
might sce as merely natural events (the Crossing of the Red Sea or of 
Jordan: the destruction of the Cities of the Plain): but in proportion 
as a writer could be called “prophetic” he would have a vision of 
“immediate fact” and, through it, more or less dimly, something 
concerned with a future fact, something general, spiritual and eternal. 
At times this broke through dazzlingly, as in Ps. 87 (Vg. 86) when 
the Psalmist exclaims about God’s Jerusalem: “I shall tell of Egypt, 
and of Babylon as of them that know Me: See the Philistine, Tyre, 
the Ethiopian—all these came into existence there!”"—all have their 
true citizenship, find their true selves, there! An inexhaustible psalm. 
But while Plato certainly dreamed aright of shadows which found their 
substance in Christianity, we doubt if the myths in which the 
ancient mystery of earth’s death and spring-time resurrection was 
“incarnated” would have helped anyone to become a Christian: 
neither the “marriages” nor the bloodshed involved in them would 
have drawn minds Christward. Mr. Lewis at first found the idea of 
“praise” somewhat difficult—not the giving of praise to God—for 
who does not want to cry out at the sight of some beautiful thing, 
and to call his friends to join in his acclamation?—but the idea that 
God demands us to praise Him. But not only it is His right that He 
should be recognised for what He is and “glorified,” but we are His 
praise once we are what He created us to be. From the highest spirit 
down to the tiniest entity, with ourselves mysteriously at the midmost, 
we are His praise, and “‘let all that has any being praise the Lord.” 
In Chapter XII there are too many misprints; but the book can 
stimulate all who try seriously to make use of that treasure-house, 


the Psalter. C. C. MARTINDALE 


AN AMERICAN STUDY OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


The Shaping Vision of Gerard Manley Hopkins, by Alan Heuser (Oxford 
University Press 15s). 


N RECENT YEARS the spate of studies of Hopkins, many of them 
[icansant has shown welcome signs of slackening. There has 
een what Mr. Alan Heuser describes as “a huge backwash of impres- 
sionistic, partisan, and misleading writing.” In his own book Mr. 
Heuser has clearly attempted a study that shall be tighter, more dis- 
ciplined, in constant communication with and checkable by his sources, 
the sources being primarily Hopkins’s prose writings and some letters. 
His intrepidity is considerable. For he has set himself to outline 
a consistent story .of the development of Hopkins’s ideas from the 
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first beginnings to the end: from Pre-Raphaelitism—an element in 
Hopkins’s way of looking at the world that is at last being given its 
proper emphasis—to Pythagoreanism. He has attempted, moreover, 
to elucidate Hopkins’s later absorption in musical composition, for 
instance, and indeed speculations about number, and to show them 
not as aberrations of an exhausted and restless talent but as central 
concepts of a vision that was steadily growing to maturity. 

The enterprise is courageous and well worth undertaking. It is to 
be regretted, none the less, that Mr. Heuser has not elaborated his 
explorations into a larger, and a more searching, book. As it stands, 
his study is too brief to be much more than a catalogue raisonné of the 
ideas it describes or mentions; the ideas, as Hopkins handles them, are 
not of compelling lucidity, and Mr. Heuser has dealt with them too 
summarily either to make them luminous or even to make them live. 
Perhaps they can be clarified only if they are critically discussed. One 
missed in this book the basic hard intellectual labour that made Fr. 
Peters’s volume so memorable a contribution. Or it may turn out that, 
when all is said and written, it is Hopkins’s poetry that is of itself most 
completely expressive of his “vision” and likely to throw more 
illumination on his notebooks than they on it. It would not, after all, 


be ae VINCENT TURNER 


DOMINICANS IN ECLIPSE 


A Hundred Homeless Years: English Dominicans 1558-1658, by Godfrey 
Anstruther, O.P. (Blackfriars Publications 22s 6d). 


HE word “home” rings like a chime through the pages of this 
Took, which opens with the expulsion of the last small band of 
English Dominicans from their short-lived Marian home in England, 
and ends with the finding of a new home at Bornhem and the bright 
future of the province that is still happily flourishing. In between are 
the Hundred Homeless Years of Fr. Anstruther’s haunting title. That 
actual homelessness has made the writer’s task more difficult. No 
domestic annals, no house archives provided him with a continuous 
story. Instead, he has had to cast far and wide for materials. Sixteen 
pages of references, placed at the end of the book, witness to the care 
and also to the breadth of Fr. Anstruther’s researches; the printed and 
manuscript sources cited include not a few of which it can unhesi- 
tatingly be asserted that they have never before been laid under con- 
tribution by an English historian. Yet the result is not scrappy, nor are 
the minutiae of Dominican happenings unrelated to the general current 
of contemporary affairs, for Fr. Anstruther threads his carefully- 
amassed facts into a continuous narrative which in itself amounts 
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almost to a miniature outline history of English Catholic affairs during 
the century under review, written with the clarity, and also the 
touches of sly humour, which the author’s Vaux of Harrowden leads us 
to expect of him. 

Just as the first chapter chronicles, chiefly with the help of foreign 
documents, the wanderings, settlement and extinction of the Marian 
community more fully than has been done before, so do the succeeding 
chapters assemble scattered information and add new material about a 
number of figures who have hitherto made little appearance in history 
books. The few Englishmen who took the Dominican habit during 
those difficult years gave themselves to a life of more than usual loneli- 
ness and isolation, and it says much for the highly co-ordinated chain 
of command which St. Dominic gave his Order, that the Master- 
General maintained eventual control even of his imprisoned English 
friars. Not that the links always held, of course; it is i his treatment 
of those brethren—not a few, alas—who fell away, that the author 
deserves our special gratitude. English Catholics have too long endured 
having their histories mutilated through what Newman termed our 
“endemic fidget” lest we give scandal. All credit, therefore, to an 
historian who records all the facts, however painful, who writes 
dispassionately yet remains compassionate, in a word who obeys 
Othello’s injunction, 

nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


But this is only the shadowed side of a story in the main of quiet 
endurance, which also includes bright, heroic pages. As a foil to the 
apostasies we have, for example, a detailed chapter given wholly to 
the martyr Robert Nutter. Fr. Anstruther’s researches, already pub- 
lished elsewhere but not generally accessible, have established a fact 
almost unknown even to the martyr’s own contemporaries—that he 
was professed a Dominican while imprisoned at Wisbech. 

Though this chapter is the highlight of the book, it is matched for 
interest and importance by that on “Padre Maestro,” the Spanish 
Dominican, Diego de la Fuente, who might have crowned his labours 
for English Catholics by ruling as their bishop, if he had not refused 
the mitre for which he was twice recommended by the English clergy. 
Their recommendations are an even more striking eribute to his 


personality than the good favour he earned alike at the courts of 
Spain, Rome and England. Under this remarkable Spanish friar the 
first steps were taken towards the reconstitution of an English Province. 
This movement was taken a stage further during the long missionary 
career of the much-enduring Fr. Thomas Middleton, and finally, as 
related in the last two chapters, the object was achieved through that 
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great English Dominican Philip, later Cardinal, Howard. This book 
thus forms an introductory volume to the life of Cardinal Howard on 
which Fr. Anstruther is now working. 

But its main function is to give, in ten chapters and 250 pages, what 
a patient and thorough investigator has been able to put together of 
Dominican history as it concerns England during a century when 
much of our present world was germinating. It seems that from our 
present sources of knowledge there will be very few additions to make 
to Fr. Anstruther’s narrative, though one small puzzle which he and 
his readers may be glad to have elucidated is George Gage’s account 
of his confidential embassy to the pope. Its absurdities are explained 
once it is known that the supposed narrative (Bodleian MS. Rawlin- 
son B488) is an anti-Catholic forgery of the late seventeenth century. 

Fr. Anstruther’s book is well laid out and has (for these days) 
reasonably few serious misprints. It comes fittingly to mark its two 
centenaries, and can be alike enjoyed by the general reader and com- 


mended with confidence to the serious historian. 
Davip ROGERS 


ESSENCE OF A PARLIAMENTARIAN 
Along the Road to Frome, by Christopher Hollis (Harrap 18s). 


TT? very title itself is a summary of the book—as the best titles 
should be and so rarely are. The Somersetshire background, the 
Chestertonian allusion, the overtones of the Christian challenge, the 
suggestion of tranquil domesticity—all this the title evokes; nor are 
we disappointed. We may say at once that this is an immensely satis- 
fying book. It satisfies our curiosity about the author’s life, about his 
ideals, about his deeper beliefs. It is also a thoroughly entertaining 
book. It entertains us not merely by the sheer effectiveness of its 
writing—how easy Mr. Hollis makes it all seem—but by the stream 
of really funny incidents and stories with which its pages are starred. 

“Life has been to me predominantly the adventure that has brought 
me to my opinions. . . .” We are always glad to have Mr. Hollis’s 
opinions—they are always such sensible opinions—on everything, 
from cricket, and especially Somerset cricket, Eton, the Oxford 
Union, Stonyhurst and the Society of Jesus, to religion, Christianity 
and Catholicism. It is with the reasons that led Mr. Hollis, whilst still 
at Oxford, to embrace Catholicism that most readers of this review 
are likely to be concerned. It is therefore necessary to warn them, as 
the author himself warns them, that he is not concerned to state in full 
the case for Catholicism. Although he tries to make clear the motives 
that induced him to take that step, he is not out to write a Spiritual 
Aeneid. He admits that, in retrospect, he can see that his grounds for 
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that decision, as indeed for other important decisions in his life, were 
taken for insufficient reasons. But he remains convinced that the 
decision was the right one. 


All things equally go out into mystery, whether one accepts 
religion or whether one rejects it. The Agnostic does not avoid 
mystery by rejecting religion. The only alternative in logic to the 
acceptance of the Christian claim, is what Bertrand Russell has 
called “unyielding despair.” Is it believable that the intimations 
which Man finds within himself that things have significance, are 
all illusion? or—which is really the only alternative—that the whole 
tale 2 some extraordinary parody of a yet greater tale beyond 
itself? 

So, in maturer years, the debate appears to me, and I do not think 
that I am in any way exceptional. 


The other great blessings which he reckons are a happy family life, 
too important to be written about, and his many friends. The accounts 
of two of the greatest of these, his neighbours, Conrad Russell and 
Ronald Knox, are among the most moving passages in the book. 
Space prevents adequate quotation, but they are precious pages, for 
which we must be ever grateful. But what a host of other friends he 
has had—almost literally all over the world, because of the exceptional 
opportunities for travel which he has enjoyed. A world tour as a 
member of a Union debating team, a long sojourn in the United 
States, wartime journeys, political missions, and other less official 
occasions have brought him into contact with many nationalities and 
a host of individuals. 

But it would be entirely misleading to leave the impression that 
this is a solemn, still less a pompous book. It is entirely delightful, 
containing dozens of anecdotes which are so eminently quotable that 
one must again lament one’s lack of space. Altogether, then, a wholly 
welcome and immensely readable self-portrait of a man who, roam 
as he may, remains true to the kindred points of heaven and home. 


T. CORBISHLEY 


IRISH VERSE 


The Oxford Book of Irish Verse, XVIIth Century-XXth Century, chosen 
by Donagh MacDonagh and Lennox Robinson (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press 21s). 

OXER DALY would have described this addition to the splendidly 
fee wihe Oxford Books of Verse as “a darlin’ book, a darlin’ 
book.” The old poets are well represented by Lennox Robinson, and 
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the new have a splendid champion in Donagh MacDonagh, some of 
whose own flowers are among the best in this selection. 


I disclaim all fertile meadows, all tilled land, 
The evil that grows from it and the good, 

But the Dublin of old statutes, this arrogant city, 
Stirs proudly and secretly in my blood. 


When Yeats wrote the introduction to The Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse one might have said, “That will not be bettered in its kind,” 
but bettered it certainly is in Mr. MacDonagh’s well-chiselled words: 
“But to demand a recognisably Irish voice as a rigid test of Irish 
poetry would be absurd, and would exclude many fine poets. A poet 
speaks the language he must and that which best conveys his thought.” 
And so in this anthology we find strange bed-fellows: Nahum Tate’s 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night” beside Friar 
Luke Wadding’s lovely “Christmas Day is Come” — 


Is there not sumptuous palace nor any inn at all 
To lodge His heavn’ly mother but in a filthy stall? 


A superb extract from “The Queen’s After-dinner Speech” by Percy 
French, beside Rolleston’s ethereal “The Dead at Clonmacnoise”— 


In a quiet watered land, a land of roses, 

Stands St. Kieran’s city fair; 

And the warriors of Erin in their famous generations 
Slumber there. 


A precious prose poem from The Playboy of the Western World, and 
two of the daftest bits of James Joyce’s juiciness from Finnigans 
Wake: “The Wayfarer,” which is the very heart of the poet Padraic 
Pearse, and “Jig” by Cecil Day-Lewis: “The Dancer” by Joseph 
Campbell— 


Clay in his thoughts, 
And lightning in his tread, 


and Alice Milligan’s gem, “When I was a Little Girl”— 


But God (who our nurse declared 
Guards British dominions) 

Sent down a fall of snow 

And scattered the Fenians. 


Useless to strive to give a selection from this invaluable book. 
Helen Waddell, Brinsley MacNamara, Louis MacNeice, Patrick 
Kavanagh, Austin Clarke and Robert Graves: all these can be looked 
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up in the most efficient indexes, and one will find old things and new 
in them, and really discerning choice went to the gathering of their 
posies. “This volume,” says Lennox Robinson, “is the work of a young 
poet and an old lover of Irish verse.” It is a precious heritage, and the 
shades of Goldsmith, James Clarence Mangan, William Allingham, 
Dean Swift and Yeats will salute the compilers from Ben Bulben and 
beyond. 

“The majority of our poets are Irish by birth and there is no diffi- 
culty: some, such as Emily Bronté, Robert Graves, and Edward 
FitzGerald were born in England of Irish parentage,” writes Mr. 
MacDonagh, before telling us why he included Sir Arnold Bax, 
Master of the King’s Musick, in the anthology. “His is a special case, 
since he came to live in Dublin before the war of 1914-1918 and was 
friendly with the young revolutionary writers—particularly Thomas 
MacDonagh, Padraic Pearse and Joseph Plunkett. After the Rising of 
1916, using the pseudonym “Dermot O’Byrne’ he wrote the “Ballad of 
Dublin,’ which was suppressed by the British military authorities 
upon its publication. We adopt him as an Irish poet, whether as 
‘Dermot O’Byrne’ or Armmold Bax, Master of the King’s Musick.” 
This is one of the many surprises which lent an air of excitement to 
the reader of this book in its rich meanderings in verse and prose: 
it deserves the kindliest of welcomes as did Sir Arnold Bax and 


Erskine Childers. 
WHULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Literary Distractions, by Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward 15s). 


E NSHRINED in this volume of gleanings from the workshop of the 
late Mgr. Knox is the Romanes Lecture On English Translation 
which no one who heard it delivered will ever be able to read without 
recalling the poignancy of that occasion. But it would be a mistake 
to think of it as simply or even primarily a valedictory. It contains 
some very wise reflections on the whole art of translation and, of course, 
a wealth of information about bygone (and some modern) translators. 

At the other end of the scale, as it is at the other end of the book, is 
French With Tears, surely one of the funniest papers ever read to any 
society. And how many societies heard it read ! It was already legendary 
shortly after the Second War, and although one passage about the 
author’s prep. school days is alleged to refer to an incident “fifty-two 
years” ago, implying that the paper was written only seven years 
before his death, this is clearly a presumably progressive emendation. 
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The original date of composition is apparently in the early ‘thirties, 
as we can infer from the reference to “Sir John” Simon, holding, it 
would seem, the post of Foreign Secretary. But how fresh it remains! 
Those who have heard it read will chuckle again at the stream of 
engaging illustrations. Those to whom it comes in all its novelty 
will find it irresistible. 

The other papers or essays illustrate the versatility of this astonishing 
man, who can comment on Pascal, Crashaw, Trollope, Chesterton, 
Stevenson and Barham (of the Ingoldsby Legends) with penetration 
and. with a sense of mastery which always illuminates even the most 
well-known work. Not all the contributions are, perhaps, of alpha 
quality—“Dr. Johnson” and “A Neglected Poet (James Grainger)” 
seem slightly laboured; but even these merit a very good beta. Or 
would it perhaps be truer to say that anyone except their author 
would get an alpha for them? Do we hesitate to award him an alpha, 
because in them he does not quite come up to his own superb best? 
But of the quality of the collection as a whole there can be no doubt 
at all: it is vintage Knox; even if not chateau-bottled. 


Intention, by G. E. M. Anscombe (Basil Blackwell 10s 6d). 


ECAN SPEAK of a statement as an expression of intention. We 
V V can also speak of actions as intentional. And we can ask with 
what intention something was done. In this book Miss Anscombe 
examines the concept of intention and its relations to, for instance, the 
concepts of motive and of practical knowledge. The style is the rather 
deceptive colloquial style, accompanied by a wealth of homel 
examples, which is characteristic of a great deal of modern English 
philosophising. “Rather deceptive,” because style and examples may 
suggest that the close analysis should be easy to follow even by the 
general reader, when this is by no means necessarily the case. 

If one insists on a label, one might call the book an essay in lin- 
guistic analysis. “The term ‘intentional’ has reference to a form of 
description of events. What is essential to this form is displayed by 
the results of our enquiries into the question “Why?’ ” But one might 
equally well, and probably better, describe it as an essay in con- 
ceptual analysis. As she is well aware, Miss Anscombe is doing the 
sort of thing that Aristotle often did. And there are frequent references 
to him, sometimes approving, sometimes disapproving. 

Miss Anscombe’s asides and incidental remarks are often intriguing. 
Thus while expressing doubt about the force of the customary objec- 
tion to utilitarianism, namely that it involves the “naturalistic fallacy,” 
she declares that this philosophy ought to be ruled out because it 
proceeds as though the concept of pleasure were a quite unproblematic 
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concept, and that this blindness to the problematic character of the 
concept came from an acceptance of the epistemology characteristic 
of Locke and Hume. But the concept of pleasure, Miss Anscombe 
adds, “needs a whole enquiry to itself.” 


The Cardijn Story, by Michael de la Bedoyere (Longmans 15s). 


Bix OF us who met Mgr. Cardijn during his visits to England 
during the immediate post-war years can forget his amazing 
— It was not only that he could impress the clergy but that 

e was able to draw young people after him with an almost messianic 
attraction. Since those days a nausea from the effects of too much 
dynamic leadership has set in all over Europe, but his particular 
approach has lost none of its strength. Where it has declined the cause 
of recession is more likely to be found in failings of his disciples rather 
than in the principles laid down by this remarkable priest. The 
principles (as Count de la Bedoyere carefully notes) are to be found 
in the traditional doctrine of the Mystical Body which was lost sight 
of after the Reformation in a welter of apologetics. He has success- 
fully interpreted to working-class youth not only St. Paul’s teaching 
of unity and action under the leadership of Christ but his character- 
istic stress on personal responsibility and effort. What is new in expres- 
sion and pedagogical method has its roots very deep in the traditions 
of the Church. This book will serve to propagate interest in Catholic 
Action and Count de la Bedoyere has done well to add to his own 
readable style an exceptionally attractive modern format. 


T. S. Eliot: A Symposium for His Seventieth Birthday, edited by Neville 
Braybrooke (Rupert Hart-Davis 21s). 


a like birthday-greetings, are sometimes a tedious affair. 
Obligatory goodwill can prove a little boring; and, faced with 
geniality to order, one can long for less cream-coated words. No 
such monotony of compliment mars the volume which Neville 
Braybrooke has edited for the present occasion. T. S. Eliot: A 
Symposium for his Seventieth Birthday combines bouquets and cabbages 
in rare and lively fashion. There are squibs in the garland the contri- 
butors have woven. 

Widely acknowledged as a leading word-master, T. S. Eliot has 
not always pleased his admirers in the extra-poetic field; and some of 
the best essays in this book come from those who disagree with him. 
Writing from a liberal point of view, Iris Murdoch taxes Mr. Eliot 
the critic with “belittling that naked respect for the human person 
as such . . . which one hopes has become a part of the English political 
tradition.”” Nor are the poet’s prose opinions allowed to pass 
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unchallenged on the Catholic side. Senior Lecturer in Philosophy at 
Leeds, J. M. Cameron trenchantly remarks upon Mr. Eliot as a political 
thinker. Stevie Smith, a rationalist, attacks from another quarter; 
while G. S. Fraser has some hard things to say in the course of a 
balanced and well-considered study. All this makes for diverting 
reading. Pure panegyric is a funereal matter, and Mr. Eliot is very 
much alive. 

Quite the most unlooked-for part of the book is the section given 
over to opinions on the poet by schoolboys and schoolgirls (14-18). 
The remarkable thing about their contributions—as L. P. Hartley, 
introducing them, points out—is the way in which these youngsters 
seem at home in Mr. Eliot’s world. They have grown up with it, 
accepting it as part of their cultural puberty. And whether or not 
they appreciate it, for them it is incontestably there. 

Another side to the volume constitutes the body of impressions 
provided by those who have acted in, directed, televised, or set to 
music Mr. Eliot’s plays and poems. 


Finding My Way, by Denys Blakelock (Hollis and Carter 12s 6d). 


sp is a tale of conversion related, sensitively and modestly, in the 
first person. Such tales, as showing the unbelievable diversity in 
the influence upon the soul of God’s grace, have a fascination all their 
own. In this case the author, from the start, had the advantage of a 
pious upbringing as his father was Anglican vicar of a church in 
Muswell Hill. From this he at least derived a certain habit of religion 
which stood him in good stead throughout his chosen and successful 
career on the stage, a career, however, which, on his own admission, 
was temperamentally uncongenial. As the result of an article which he 
wrote at the request of the Church Times on the occasion of the 
centenary of the Oxford Movement, he was invited to sit on a com- 
mittee dealing with High Church activities. The lack of concerted 
opinion on even the most vital matters among his fellow-members on 
this body convinced him that he must look elsewhere for the truth. 
So it was that he was received into the Catholic Church by Fr. Devas, 
at Farm Street, in 1934. Mr. Blakelock, though a poet, does not 
indulge in hyperbole; he can take the rough with the smooth (as when 
he says of the Knox Version that “it makes the Epistles crystal clear 
but robs the Old Testament of all its poetry’’), all of which adds much 
to the impressiveness of the narrative as a whole. But that he has the 
root of the matter in him this further quotation will help to show: 
“Though I have fallen so short of those ideals myself, I have never 
ceased to feel and love that quality of goodness in other people when I 
meet it.” 
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The Amiable Prussian, by Charles Drage (Anthony Blond 18s). 


Ta PRUSSIAN in question, Walther Stenner by name, bas undoubt- 
edly led a highly adventurous life: an infantry officer in the first 
war (wounded and decorated many times), a staunch monarchist and 
therefore anti-Nazi, exiled to China, where he became a trusted 
officer under Chiang Kai-shek, and now living in honoured if uneasy 
retirement at home again. It is a sufficiently stirring tale, and Mr. Drage 
tells it with all the enthusiasm of a devoted and admiring friend, but a 
tale, one would imagine, that could well be paralleled by a hundred 
like instances in and out of Germany today. In the end, for all the 
care that is taken to portray him, Capt. Stenner emerges as a type rather 
than an individual. He loves horses and dogs; he gives some credit 
to British as opponents in war, but thinks they are too rigid in their 
dispositions (!), while the French, of course, get no credit for anything: 
in China he trains troops to fight against the Communists as a pre- 
paration for matching them with the Japanese, “‘just as you British 
used the Boer War to train your soldiers for the war that you foresaw 
against Germany.” In fact the typical (Grade A) type of Prussian 
officer. Amiable enough, no doubt, in his way; but if an adjective has 
to be found to describe this particular individual, “lucky,” one rather 
feels, would be a better one. 


Master of None, by Gilbert Harding (Putnam 12s 6d). 


R. HARDING hinted at the possibility of a sequel to Along My 

Line, and here it is, “much of it dictated from a hospital bed.” 
It is, necessarily, a less cheerful book than his autobiography, but it is 
full of asides in the manner which makes Mr. Harding the béte noire 
of Poona colonels and the Beau Geste of his admirers. “If 1 had done a 
lot more work than I did when I was up at Cambridge and not enjoyed 
myself so rumbustiously’’—nice rs amin word that “rumbus- 
tiously”—“I should now be a housemaster at a minor public school. 
I would be living in a large, ugly house set among Soul bushes, 
pervaded by the smell of cabbage cooking somewhere.” The reviewer 
was at Cambridge with Mr. Harding, and recommends the chapter 
“The Old Pals’ Act”: he agrees with Mr. Harding that it is better 
to be happy than to be successful. “I have no ‘qualifications’,” says 
Mr. Harding. “I came down from Cambridge with a Third Class 
degree, genuinely relieved to carry away with me into the dark future 
none of the onerous prestige people associate with a First.” Perhaps if 
he had got a First he might have had a label on his door like the one 
he saw at Salisbury, “Director of Swill, Southern Command.” 
Mr. Harding is certainly a Master of Entertainment. 
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Do YOU ever rub YOUR EYES? 


When you have torub your eyes, 
it’s an unmistakable danger 
signal: be warned, be wise— 
refresh those tired eyes, tone 
up those overworked 
eye muscles, with an 
Optrex Eye Bath... 
tonight. 


From all chemists, 
2/9, 4/-,7/9 













Tired eyes 
need 
bathing with 


Opirex 


the EYE LOTION 


A wise precaution: have your eyes tested regularly. 
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